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CARMEL IN THE NORTH. 


JUTTING out into the Mediterranean, at the northwestern 
extremity of the Plain of Esdraelon, is Carmel, not a single 
mountain, but rather an elevated ridge, extending for eighteen 
miles, reaching a height of some 1,700 feet above the sea. 
‘¢It is,” says Stanley, “an upland park, abounding in rocky 
dells, with deep jungles of copse, such as are found nowhere 
else in Palestine, presenting a forest beauty so rare to the 
Israelite that the tresses of the bride’s hair were compared to 
its woods ; and its ‘ excellency,’ its forests, were taken as the 
type of natural beauty.” Its eastern extremity, which is also 
the highest point of the whole ridge, was the scene of one of 
the most striking incidents, and one of the most important, in 
the whole range of Old Testament history. 

Ahab was now king of Israel, coming to the throne about 
931 B. C., and in the twenty-eighth year of Asa, king of Ju- 
dah. He had married Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal, king of 
Tyre, and during his twenty-two years’ reign was under the 
influence of that idolatrous and unprincipled woman. The 
people were lapsed into a strange religious condition, the 
golden calf, as the symbol of Jehovah, being the object of 
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their worship. Influenced by Jezebel, Ahab now sought to 
introduce the worship of other gods, — the gods of her native 
country, — building a temple at Samaria, erecting an image 
and consecrating a grove to Baal, the god of the Sidonians, 
— his wife maintaining a multitude of prophets and priests 
of this god. In a few years idolatry prevailed throughout 
the land, and it seemed as if the knowledge of the true God 
was forever lost. It was then that Elijah, the Tishbite, stood 
forth alone as the champion of the Most High, daring the 
power of the king, and the malice of the queen, and the zeal 
of prophet and priest, in his efforts once again to establish the 
worship of Jehovah. 

He comes suddenly and wholly unannounced upon the 
page of history. We know nothing of his previous life, — 
what was his age, what was his lineage, what before had 
been his experience or occupation. We are not even able to 
say from what his name, the Tishbite, was taken. Only is he 
Elijah the Tishbite, who was of the inhabitants of Gilead, 
who appears about the tenth year of the reign of Ahab, when 
the worship of Baal is firmly established, the children of Is- 
rael have forsaken the covenant, the altars are thrown down, 
the prophets put to the sword, and, as he says, “he himself 
alone is left,’ and a price is on his head. As his deeds tes- 
tify, as well as his speech asserts, he is very jealous for the 
Lord of hosts, and does not hesitate to stand before that king 
who is said to have done “ more to provoke the Lord God of 
Israel to anger than all the kings of Israel that were before 
him,’’— with a terrible message: “ As the Lord God of 
Israel liveth, before whom I stand, there shall not be dew nor 
rain these years but according to my word.” And the heavens 
were shut up for three years and six months, so that there 
was neither rain nor dew in all those years. 

Immediately upon the delivery of this message, Elijah re- 
tires, by Divine command, to the other side of the Jordan, 
and there, as our version has it, the ravens bring him bread 
and flesh in the morning, and bread and flesh in the evening. 
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The word translated “ravens”? means also “ Arabs,” and 
the opinion is current among scholars, that Elijah, in his ban- 
ishment, was supplied by the friendly Arabs with the necessi- 
ties of life. This supposition, which is held by Trinitarian 
scholars, and advocated by those who have been in the East 
and are acquainted with Bedouin character and habits, de- 
stroys one of those stories which have taken strong hold of 
the imagination in childhood, while it is strictly in accordance 
with a well-established principle of criticism, which requires 
us not to resort to miracle where there is an obvious natural 
explanation. The brook Cherith was the natural, inevitable 
resort of the roving tribes of the neighborhood, who un- 
doubtedly supplied the prophet’s simple wants according to 
the laws of Arabian hospitality. 

The brook being dry, Elijah returned over Jordan to Sa- 
repta, where he dwelt with a widow, whose son he restored to 
life, and whose measure of meal and cruse of oil sufficed them 
in the midst of distress. 

Meanwhile the drought and the famine pressed sore on the 
land, and three years were passed, when God bade Elijah 
return and show himself to Ahab. Now it happened that 
Ahab had just commanded Obadiah —the governor of his 
house, a man who feared God—to go out into the land, 
unto all fountains of waters, and unto all brooks, if it might 
be that he should find grass for the horses and mules. While 
Ahab himself went to the east, Obadiah went to the west, 
and in the marshy lands near Carmel met Elijah, who bade 
him return to the king and say, “ Behold, Elijah is here.” 
Obadiah hesitates, for he knew that Ahab had searched 
everywhere for the prophet, determined to put him to death. 
He may have been also afraid that when he was gone Elijah 
would depart, and the king, coming, in his disappointment 
and anger would slay him. But Elijah replies: “ As the 
Lord of hosts liveth, before whom I stand, I will surely show 
myself unto him this day.” When the king has come and 
sees face to face, and fearless, the man for whom he had 
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searched the land, him only left of the servants of Jehovah, 
as both thought, — though there was a remnant hidden away 
by the zeal of Obadiah, — his anger breaks forth: “ Art thou 
he that troubleth Israel?” Standing calm and undaunted 
before him, slowly Elijah replies: “I have not troubled Is- 
rael, but thou and thy father’s house, in that ye have for- 
saken the commandments of the Lord, and thou hast followed 
Baalim. Now, therefore, send and gather to me all Israel 
unto Mount Carmel, and the prophets of Baal four hundred 
and fifty, and the prophets of the groves four hundred, which 
eat at Jezebel’s table.” These prophets of the groves were 
the priests of Astarte, a Phoenician goddess, generally men- 
tioned in connection with Baal. She is the same with the 
Venus of the Romans. The groves were her temples, and 
hence the frequent command for their destruction. And the 
wicked, but weak-minded king, quelled by the daring servant 
of God, did as he was bid, and sent out and gathered the 
children of Israel and the prophets unto Mount Carmel, — to 
a spot at the eastern extremity, remarkable and well known, 
where sacrifice had been offered to Jehovah in ancient times. 
The spot is marked by the ruin of a square stone building, 
whose antiquity it is impossible to trace, though there are 
proofs of its existence as far back as the Christian era. 
Ranged about this well-known place stood the king, the 
people, and those eight hundred and fifty prophets of the 
false gods, and before them alone was Elijah, erect and con- 
fident and calm. ‘Turning, not to the priests, but to the 
people, — for it is the people whom he wishes to reach, — he 
says: ‘* How long halt ye between two opinions? if the Lord 
be God, follow him, but if Baal, then follow him.” But they 
answered not a word. They knew not what to say. The 
terror of the king and the priests was before them, while per- 
haps some lingering conviction that the Lord was the true 
God might incline them to confess it. Then Elijah said: 
“‘T, even I only, remain a prophet unto the Lord, but Baal’s 
prophets are four hundred and fifty men. Let them there- 
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fore give us two bullocks; and let them choose one bullock 
for themselves and cut it in pieces, and lay it on wood and 
put no fire under; and I will dress the other bullock, and 
lay it on wood and put no fire under. And call ye on the 
name of your gods, and I will call on the name of the Lord, 
and the God that answereth by fire, let him be God.” Then 
the people all cried out, “It is well!””— but the king and 
the priests were silent. ‘ 

The great significance of the proposed test, and its value in 
effecting a conviction with the people, will be recognized, when 
it is remembered that Baal represents the sun, the source of 
fire. It was a challenge on their own grounds, which, how- 
ever reluctant, the priests dare not reject. Apparently they 
agree to the test; for Elijah goes on, now addressing the 
priests themselves, to say: ‘Choose you one bullock for 
yourselves, and dress it first, for ye are many, and call on 
the name of your gods, but put no fire under.” And they 
took the bullock which was given them, and dressed it, and 
called on the name of Baal from morning even until noon, 
saying, “ O Baal, hear us.” But there was no voice nor any 
that answered. Then at noon, Elijah, conscious master of 
the hour, cried out tauntingly to them, “ Cry louder, for he 
is a god; either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a 
journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked.” 
Frantic under the taunt, they renewed their efforts, they 
jumped upon the altar, they shrieked, “ Baal, Baal, hear 
us!” they cut themselves with knives and lancets; and the 
evening shadows drew on, and the hour for evening sacrifice 
was near. There was no answer. The bullock lay upon the 
wood, and the wood was unconsumed. The people stood by 
dumb with wonder, ready to side either way as the victory 
should be, while the king, with whom everything was at 
stake, must have seen the day close about the senseless 
efforts of his priests with feelings of mingled hate and de- 
spair. 

And now all that fearful din is hushed. Bleeding and ex- 
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hausted, the eight hundred priests cease from their efforts, 
and in place of the day’s discordant howl there are only the 
sweet and peaceful harmonies of nature there on that moun- 
tain’s head. Afar in the valley the sun’s last beams rest on 
the proud front of Baal’s temple, and bathe in gold the top- 
most branches of Astarte’s grove in Jezreel, and there Jeze- 
bel is offering up her impious evening sacrifice. With eager 
eyes the people now turn toward Elijah. The interest all 
centres upon him. Baal has failed. Shall the Lord do 
more? ‘There is a look of quiet assurance upon the prophet’s 
brow. He is sure of victory. The spirit of the Lord is upon 
him and fills him. Turning to the people, he says, “ Come 
near unto.me,” and they gathered thick about him. Then, 
with pious hands, he sets himself to repair the altar of the 
Lord, which had been thrown down, and from the stones 
around takes twelve, the original number of the tribes, and 
of them builds the altar. About it he digs a trench, and 
upon it lays the wood and the pieces of the bullock, and bids 
the people pour three times four barrels full of water upon 
the wood, and then fills up the trench with water. Then, 
just at the wonted hour of service, Elijah himself drew near, 
and said: “ Lord God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Israel, 
let it be known this day that thou art God in Israel, and that 
I am thy servant, and that I have done all these things at 
thy word. Hear me, O Lord, hear me, that this people may 
know that thou art the Lord God, and that thou hast turned 
their heart back again.” No waiting now,—no hoarse and 
ever hoarser cries, — no jumping in frenzy upon the altar, — 
no cutting with knives and lances, only the earnest voice of a 
trusting man, uttering the prayer that avails. For scarcely 
are the words ended when the fire of the Lord falls upon the 
sacrifice, the sacrifice is consumed, the wood, the ‘stones, the 
dust, and the very water licked up from the trench; and 
the terror-stricken people fall upon their faces, crying, “‘ The 
Lord he is the God,— the Lord he is the God.”’ Then the 
long-smothered wrath of the prophet breaks out against the 
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priests, — the authors and the abettors of all this idolatry, — 
and he commands the people to seize them and slay them by 
the brook Kishon, which flows at the foot of the range. 

Ahab, separated from his strong-minded, unscrupulous 
wife, seems to have been impressed, indeed utterly subdued, 
by the day’s events ; and, after the slaughter of his priests at 
the hands of his excited people, quietly follows Elijah again 
into the mountain, where food is prepared for him. While 
he eats, Elijah goes to the top of Carmel, and bends his head 
in prayer, while he sends his servant a little beyond to look 
toward the west where the blue Mediterranean stretched itself 
away in the distance. ‘The sun was now gone down, but 
the cloudless sky was lit up with the long bright glow which 
succeeds an Eastern sunset. Seven times the servant climbed 
and looked, and there was nothing ; the sky was still clear, 
the sea was still calm. At last, out of the far horizon there 
arose a little cloud, — the first that had for days and months 
passed across the heavens,—and it grew in the deepening 
shades of the evening, and at last the whole sky was over- 
cast, and the forests of Carmel shook in the welcome sound 
of those mighty winds which in Eastern regions precede a 
coming tempest.” Swift from the mount the king and the 
prophet descended; Ahab in his chariot hurried along, lest 
the quick-swelling Kishon should hinder, while Elijah, gath- 
ering his mantle about him, amidst the darkening night and 
the rushing storm, outran him, and entered the distant city 
before him. 

The day upon Carmel is one of the marked days in human 
history. It records one of the most signal reverses to which 
human pride has been subjected. It dawned upon idolatry 
established in all its insolence. Its altars and its groves were 
everywhere. Its priests were many, and the king and the 
queen were its supporters. And for God there stood one 
lone man. But the day ended, and the one lone man had 
triumphed. Baal’s prophets slept in death. Baal’s self had 
been deaf and dumb, and had stretched out no hand to save. 
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The people had felt and had declared, “ The Lord he is God,” 
and as consequent upon that the spell upon the heavens had 
been dissolved, the sea had sent up its cloud as a man’s hand. 
It grew as it rolled, and the waters came. There was no 
more famine or drought. I think, with a recent traveller, 
‘Perhaps there is no one day’s work in the history of man 
more wonderful than this.” J. F. W. W. 





“T am not discouraged,” said an aged saint, though voice was 
scarcely allowed him to utter the words, and the heavenly angel 
already stood by his side, waiting the command to bear him home. 
“With your prospects you have no reason to be discouraged,” replied 
his kind physician, looking beyond the perishing, and into the immor- 
tal life. Yet the faithful laborer, who had so long served the Lord 
of the vineyard, was still hoping for more years of service in his Mas- 
ter’s earthly fields). Thus he passed on to his reward. “I am not 
discouraged.” Words of holy cheer from lips about to be sealed in 
death! And such had been the spirit of his life. So had he labored 
on, with an enthusiasm unquenched by age; whatsoever his hand 
found to do, doing with his might, whether it were the humble toil of 
cultivating the ground, or the nobler task of working out some great 
system of science or religion. The world might smile, or frown; or, 
what is perhaps more disheartening to an ardent spirit, look with in- 
difference on what to him was sacred truth. Still he would press on, 
“nor bate one jot of heart or hope.” “ About the year 2000 or 
2500,” he would say, “my manuscripts will be found, and the world 
will then be prepared to receive the system as true.” The hand of 
God had been laid heavily upon him in bereavement and aftliction ; 
but the sightless eyes looked clearly into the things invisible and eter- 
nal. The earthly life was still bright to his grateful spirit, and a sun- 
beam went out from his soul, to irradiate the pathway of those around 
him. The voice yet speaks to those who at times are ready to faint, 
saying, “ Be of good cheer. I have overcome the trials of life through 
Him who overcame the world.” “ Yes,” we answer, “we will cheer- 
fully endure our light affliction. We blush for any misgiving, 

‘When we but remember only 
Such as thou have lived and died.’ ” 
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THE METHODIST CAMP-MEETING. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us an exceedingly interesting account 
of one of these gatherings held recently about twenty tiles from 
Boston. It is by one who had an active part in the scenes described. 
The whole article would take up nearly one third of our Monthly. 
The writer goes into details, and shows how these gatherings, which 
to a spectator outside might seem disorderly, are pervaded through 
all their arrangements by a spirit of order and a wise adaptation of 
means to ends. He gives a graphic description of the stand and the 
white tents pitched around it, the scene by night lighted up by innu- 
merable camp-fires, the groups everywhere engaged in conference, 
prayer, and song. The fourth is a rainy day, which, so far from 
being unwelcome, is always regarded as propitious, bringing the peo- 
ple into more close personal conference with each other. We give 
the proceedings of the last two days, by which our readers will get 
some idea of the versatility and range of power among the preachers 
of this connection. It suggests, too, how much more efficient is the 
Word when free from the restraints of primness and formality in 
breaking up the fountains of the heart and convincing and convert- 
ing souls. — Eps. 


Our storm only lasts one day. We have a quiet night, and . 
in the morning the clouds are breaking away, promising fair 
weather. By the time of commencing public worship several 
thousand have been added to the congregation, filling all the 
seats, while many stand. Some of the ablest and most effec- 
tive preachers will be brought forward to-day. The first ser- 
mon is by a peculiar preacher. He is evidently a self-educated 
man, of good native powers, which have been cultivated under 
conditions partly favorable and partly unfavorable ; — favora- 
ble so far as they have compelled his practical judgment and 
acquaintance with human nature to keep pace with his mental 
discipline ; unfavorable so far as they have narrowly limited 
his opportunities for reflection, and deprived him of many re- 
sources of information. But his powers are well trained ; 
he has read some of the best books, and to the best purpose. 
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His subject is the Evidences ay Christianity, from the text, 
‘“‘Whereof we are witnesses.” In a concise, logical, and care- 
ful manner he draws out the argument on the external proof, 
following Paley and others. He then presents the testimony 
of the Christian consciousness in an able and persuasive 
manner. He is not a fluent speaker; his style of thought is 
somewhat metaphysical, yet withal he has an occasional ad 
captandum stroke, and in his hortatory passages manages to 
wake up the responses all around the stand. Yet the sermon 
by itself may not be so effectual as is desirable. The Presid- 
ing Elder understands this, and manages accordingly. An 
exhortation follows by a smallish, snugly-built man, dressed 
in a neat every-day style, with a prompt, good-natured, and 
humorous face. Everybody’s countenance lights up with 
pleasure as they recognize “ Camp-meeting John,” who is a 
great favorite with all classes, and has probably been at more 
such gatherings as this than any other man living. He makes 
no pretension to any special ability, but is always on hand for 
any kind of duty. He has taken for his motto, “ As much as 
in me is.” Now Brother John is n’t thoroughly posted on 
logic, or rhetoric, or metaphysics, or any of the other ics, but 
he knows all about the “internal evidence,” and can state 
that evidence and manage the facts in a masterly manner, 
hitting the common sense of his hearers at every blow. A 
better arrangement could not have been made than such an 
exhortation after such a sermon. It seems almost like a 
“pre-established harmony.” The good man talks on in his 
free, colloquial style, not of some theological theory, but of 
his own inward experience and of the testimony of others, 
quoting the Scriptures with admirable facility, relating a tell- 
ing anecdote, dropping in a bit of pleasantry, now reaching 
the conscience by some unexpected turn, now showing the 
absurdity of refusing the Gospel, and again lovingly persuad- 
ing the sinner by the love of Christ, winning as much by the 
cheerful, natural religious spirit he manifests, as by any words 
he utters. An invitation is given to those desiring the prayers 
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of Christians to come forward. The whole congregation arise 
and sing, 
“‘ Come, ye sinners, poor and needy, 
Weak and wounded, sick and sore.” 


A score of weeping penitents have soon gathered in the little 
altar in front of the platform ;— some are serious, but self- 
possessed, others apparently are in great mental distress. 
The ministers and more active brethren and sisters gather 
about them, and prayer, earnest, powerful, almost agoniz- 
ing, is offered. Sometimes several pray together, and fre- 
quently all formality and even regularity is nearly lost sight 
of in the intensity of the prevailing emotion. At the close, 
some few speak of a great relief from the burden of spirit, 
and go away rejoicing ; to others, the distress is only more 
sensible. They are dismissed with advice and exhortation, 
supposed to be suitable to their respective cases. 

In the afternoon the congregation is larger than ever, and, 
it being impossible for one speaker to make all hear, a 
separate meeting is extemporized, and a Western preacher, 
at scarcely five minutes’ notice, addresses two thousand peo- 
ple, in a strong, persuasive, and most interesting sermon. 
At the main stand the discourse is by a young preacher from 
the Middle States,— an educated man, warm, lively, and 
eloquent. He gives a sermon of much beauty, and yet of no 
small strength and power, on “ The High Spiritual Privi- 
leges of Believers.” 

We must omit a detailed description of much that we see 
and hear. There is as great a variety in the sermons, and in 
the men who preach them, as can well be imagined. Some 
of these ministers have little learning, and scarcely any 
popular talent, and yet they are workmen Who need not be 
ashamed, for they love souls, and act as that love impels 
them. Some have great native powers, but little learning. 
Others are liberally educated, but lack the popular gift ; while 
here is one of the finest young scholars in the country, a 
graduate of one of our colleges, subsequently a student of 
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theology, and then a resident for some years of a German 
University, who gives us a strong, clear, evangelical dis- 
course, which at once satisfies the educated intellect and 
carries captive the popular heart. 

Saturday morning comes the closing exercise, a grand 
union Love-feast. At eight o’clock, as we enter the enclosure, 
a thousand voices join in the hymn, 

“O for a thousand tongues to sing 
My great Redeemer’s praise! ” 
The tide of song fills the whole grove, and all the air vibrates 
with heavenly harmonies. A prayer of great unction fol- 
lows, by one of the fathers. The leader of the meeting 
makes some general remarks, and the way is open for brief 
testimonies. These come, one after another, — except where 
they come two or three at a time, as occasionally they do in 
different parts of the congregation, — never five minutes in 
length, often not a minute, and frequently comprised in a 
single sentence. Lively and inspiring music breaks out at 
intervals of from three to five minutes, usually a single 
stanza, almost always something adapted to the spirit of the 
remarks just made. Within an hour and a half nearly two 
hundred have spoken. These speeches are very diverse, but 
most of them of a cheerful character. Sometimes the unex- 
pected simile by which the state of mind is expressed, the 
aptly-quoted line of poetry or passage of Scripture, or the 
glowing words inspired by the warmth of religious affection, 
have their effect on the congregation, and are answered in 
tears or smiles or shouts. Great freedom is allowed, and 
there is no restraint except in the case of those who indulge 
their propensity to make long exhortations, and these are 
frequently “ sung down.”’ An old man tells us of the delight 
he has found in the service of God, now over fifty years. 
“ Heaven looks bright this morning,” to him. Then they 
all sing with wonderful energy, “ On Jordan’s stormy banks 
I stand.” Soon a youth of a dozen or fifteen stands and 
declares the “ joys of a new-born soul.” A young lady who 
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has just now commenced the religious life modestly states 
her convictions and her resolutions. Her friends oppose 
her, and she will have trials. The congregation respond: 

“ Jesus, I my cross have taken, 

All to leave and follow thee.” 

One came here to mock and ridicule, but “ He who came 
to scoff remained to pray.’ Once, after the singing of that 
beautiful hymn, with the chorus, “I’m going home to die no 
more,” a brother tells the touching story of the poor Sun- 
day-school girl involved in the ruins of the Pemberton Mill 
at Lawrence, who was alive after the fall of the building, but 
could not be extricated, and whose clear voice was heard, as 
the flames gathered about her, sweetly singing those words. 
It brings tears to all eyes. 

These incidents of course do not occur in the consecutive 
order here narrated. Mingling with them are many of a dif- 
ferent character. Some expressions are amusing. One 
brother very honestly says: “I have been trying to serve 
God about three years; the Devil has given me some 
trouble in that time, for which I am much obliged to him, 
—the discipline does me good.” Another loves to do all 
he can for God: “If I’ve only one talent, I’ll use that. 
If my boat has nothing but a broken jib, Ill up with that 
and trust in God.” An old sailor says: “1 was thinking 
if we hain’t nothing but a jib, we shall be like to go to lee- 
ward, — but hows’ever,’’— and he goes on to confirm his 
predecessor’s remark. An Irishman, recently reclaimed 
from his backslidings, among other things speaks of the 
sermon which brought him to himself, and, in his gratitude 
for‘that, and his enthusiasm for his minister, ‘ would like to 
make him President of the United States,—only I would 
like him to come back every Sunday and preach.” The 
majority of the testimonies are of a sober, but not severe 
character. To one, “the name of Jesus is as ointment 
poured forth ;” another speaks of an “ overflowing love ;” 
another “ thanks God for a full salvation ;” others, still, in 
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varied phrase, express their “affection for the people of 
God.” Ever and anon there peals forth from the multitudi- 
nous choir a stanza full of pathos and inspiration: “I’m 
glad salvation’s free;” ‘Beautiful Zion, built above ;” 
“ Homeward bound;” “ Joyfully, joyfully ;” ‘“ Behold, be- 
hold the Lamb of God, on the cross, on the cross.” 

The meeting closes between nine and ten, and the com- 
pany, with tearful eyes and happy hearts, sing : — 

“ And if our fellowship below 
In Jesus be so sweet, 


What height of rapture shall we know, 
When round his throne we meet.” 


So they separate, never all to be together again in this world, 
but hoping for a “ Love that will never break up.” 





THE SOUL. 


THEN, as a bee which among weeds doth fall, 

Which seem sweet flowers, with vesture fresh and gay, 
She lights on this and that, and tasteth all, 

But, pleased with none, doth rise and soar away ; — 


So, when the soul finds here no true content, 
And, like Noah’s dove, can no sure footing take, 
She doth return from whence she first was sent, 
And flies to him that first her wings did make. 


Sim Joun Davis, a. pv. 1600. 
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THE IDOLS IN THE HOUSE. 
A SERMON BY REY. J. F. W. WARE. 


JUDGES xviii. 14.—*‘* Do ye know thnt there is in these houses an ephod and teraphim, and 
a graven image and a moltén image ? ” 


In those wild and savage days when there was no king in 
Israel, not long after the death of Joshua, and every man 
did that which was right in his own eyes, a small number of 
the tribe of Dan, sent by their fellows to select some desirable 
spot for their permanent abode, came to Mount Ephraim, 
where a man, Micah, had made graven and molten images, 
which he had set up in his own house. To give a sort of 
sanction to his proceedings, he had induced a wandering Le- 
vite to remain with him and officiate as his priest. In some 
way this Levite is recognized by the Danites as they stop be- 
fore Micah’s house, and they inquire of him how he came, 
there, and what he was doing. When they understand that 
he is a priest, they ask if they are to be prospered in their 
search for a proper abode for their people? With the assur- 
ance that they shall be, they depart, and, finding a place to 
their liking, return to their countrymen, with whom they are 
soon again at Mount Ephraim, at the house of Micah. The five 
spies, as they are called, now divulge the secret of the house, 
in the words of the text; and the Danites, envying Micah 
his possessions, and feeling that it will be great gain to them 
to have gods and a priest of their own, induce him by fair 
words to quit the service of Micah, while by force they carry 
away the molten and graven images, and set them up in the 
city which they called after the head of their tribe. 

It was.a strange mixture of idolatry and the worship of 
the one God into which the nation had generally at this time 
lapsed. Unsettled in their place of abode and the form of 
their government, the old longing after strange gods — that 
longing never eradicated, and finally the cause of their disin- 
tegration as a people — revives, with yet some lingering of 
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another faith mingling with it. God was not wholly forgot- 
ten. He was in some sort still obeyed and worshipped, — 
rather as a God among gods, than himself sole and supreme. 
Theirs was not the stark idolatry of Egypt, or of the tribes 
about them, —a pure heathenism, — but a compound of two 
faiths, in which the greater was the least, — very difficult to 
understand and account for, but for its repetition in every 
age. The case of Micah illustrates the condition of the peo- 
ple, though the image had been set up under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. His mother had dedicated a quantity of silver 
to the Lord, intending that her son should make a teraph, or 
image, out of it. The son stole the money, but, hearing his 
mother curse the person who took it, restored it to her, and 
at her request made the image, supplying the ephod, — the 
sacred vesture,— and all things that were necessary. At 
first one of his own sons is the priest; but when an unem- 
ployed Levite appears, he greedily secures him, exclaiming, 
in his satisfaction, “* Now I know that Jehovah will do me 
good, seeing that I have a Levite to my priest,’ — the only 
thing which had troubled him being, not his idolatry, but 
his lack of one of the regularly appointed priestly caste. It 
seems a strange inconsistency. The man Micah eases his 
conscience by securing one of the consecrated tribe of Levi to 
officiate at his altar ; the Levite eases his conscience with the 
comfortable salary Micah allows him, and retains some faith 
in the true God, while serving at these strange altars; while 
the Danites, removing to a distance, seem mainly desirous of 
carrying with them as complete an establishment as may be, 
—a priest and his gods from the land from which they go. 
So they bribe the one, and steal the other. Very loose, every 
way, character, conduct, faith, in those days. In these, is 
it not much the same ? 

The idols in the house, — that is the point to which I wish 
to confine myself. These were things made by human hands, 
to which a devotion was paid which had been absolutely for- 
bidden. They stood between — they interfered with — the 
homage which was alone due to God. 
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Let me say here, that, though the primary signification of 
idol is a thing made with hands, this making with hands is 
not essential. The distinguishing thing about an idol is, that 
it is something which attracts and attaches to itself the spe- 
cial homage and service which belong to God. There may 
be idols that cannot be made with hands. Other things may 
just as much distract and divide the service of God. A pas- 


‘sion, a habit, a pursuit, an affection, may be just as much an 


idol — become the object of first consideration and service 
—as a creature of any form, or any material, called an idol. 
Idolatry is the bestowal of the first affection and obedience of 
the heart upon anything other or less than the one God. 
When the commandment was given Moses, the danger of the 
people was from graven images, such as the land of their 
bondage had taught them to reverence, such as the nations 
among whom they were to come would constantly tempt 
them with. Therefore the commandment for them was lim- 
ited. But the broad spirit of the law embraces the whole 
range of things which can in any way so be loved as to inter- 
fere with the simple and fervent and supreme love for God ; 
nor will any candid man deny that, though we have not 
ephod and teraphim, graven and molten images, in these 
houses of ours, nor one set apart within them as their conse- 
crated minister, yet that we have in them idols in whose ser- 
vice we are ourselves the faithful priests. We are not over- 
fond of strong terms when they bear hardly upon us individ- 
ually, while our own hearts must tell us that there is idola- 
try even in them, — that there are affections and desires and 
preferences that wage only a too successful war against the 
supremacy of God, — that not merely divide the sceptre, but 
usurp the larger half of service. We send missionaries to 
India and elsewhere to convert the natives from idolatry ; 
the child in his hymn thanks God he was not taught 
“to pray a useless prayer 
To blocks of wood and stone ;” — 
our prayers are frequently that the nations may be brought 
26* 
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to bend the knee to Jesus. We think and talk a good deal 
about benighted heathen; yet the Hindoo is not the only 
idolater, nor the worship of the Virgin Mary the only approach 
of Christians to idolatry. A writer of sterling sense says: 
‘¢ A man who devotes or gives himself up to any work, to any 
thing, to any name, save One, in earth or heaven, is an idola- 
ter. The language of one man’s idolatry is revolting to us ; 


the other commands our respect ;— but the result is much the’ 


same in both; and fifty years hence the former as well as the 
latter will be gone, and the two men left equally bare, equally 
dead, equally unprofitable.” It seems to me very plain that, 
under different forms and names, the same sad jumble of re- 
ligious faith and irreligious service marks our day, as it did 
the day of Micah and the Levite. The idolatry that should 
most concern us is not the idolatry of the nations, but the 
idolatry in ourselves, — that for which we are responsible, that 
which we can reach and remove, — the idolatry that daily and 
everywhere stares every thinking man in the face, and worries 
every living soul. I purpose, however, confining myself to 
the idols in the house. 

If you go into a house, what is it that at once strikes you 
as the cause of all its arrangements, employments, activities ? 
What is the centre about which everything revolves, the cor- 
ner-stone upon which everything rests? What is the secret 
of that absorption and devotion which characterize so plainly 
the energies of those who are its head? Evidently not the 
husband or the wife, or the stranger, or the guest; not the 
furniture or social position, as evidently not the thought of 
God; but, making due allowance for exceptions, is it not the 
children in it? Are not these, whom God has given us to 
draw us nearer himself, standing in between us and him, 
and absorbing affections which ought to be his? Do not 
the time, thought, anxiety, we spend upon them defraud God 
of the devotedness we owe him? If devoted, giving our- 
selves up to them, can we be devoted, can we give ourselves 
up to him? 
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How often it is said of a mother: “She idolizes her chil- 
dren!” How many a mother’s heart confesses it is so, and 
how sad the wail over many graves, —“‘ There lies my idol! ” 
Perhaps we do not feel the full force of the word as we use it ; 
yet the fact stands, and the child is to the maternal heart just 
what she ealls it, the thing absorbing to itself that first love 
which should be another’s, or dividing a love which should be 
separate. Is this too strong language? Put the question 
then to the mother heart, and you will know how it is: 
Shall your child suffer that God’s law may be kept, or will 
you abate something of God’s law that your child may be 
free? It is a test question, and one oftentimes shudders to 
know how it stands in the silent deeps of the heart. 

How is it with the father? We do not hear much said of 
his idolatry of his children; but if you ask him why he 
wears himself out by his toil, or why, when he has the 
enough and to spare of competence or wealth, he does not 
pause and take the enjoyment life offers him, he tells you 
that he keeps at work for his children. Let alone the fact 
that he often says so and thinks so when it is really some- 
thing else. There is many a parent fretting life away that 
he may leave behind him enough to keep his children from 
the necessity of toil, or the possibility of poverty. He is not 
merely industrious, frugal, interested in his labor, but he is 
absorbed in, devoted, given up to it, — doing the most cruel 
thing really to his child, and to his own soul the most serious 
and lasting injury.- How many sons are growing up in idle- 
ness and debauchery, knowing they will not have to work! 
how many are waiting for the old man to die! and how 
many daughters become useless as wives and mothers, if they 
escape the misery of being married for their money! It is 
the saddest parental mistake, and one which no one could 
make who had his heart open toward God, and, however en- 
gaged in worldly things, devoted only to Him. It is a mis- 
take which Love makes, and we would treat gently all her 
errings ; still, the mistake is one only to be pointed out, not 
evaded, — reprobated, not excused. 
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But there are in these houses which line the ways, which 
look so fair, which are full of so much that attracts, which 
it is so pleasant to visit, idols of many kinds. You do not 
see their shrines upon stairway, or in niche, or in secret 
apartment, and you note no officiating priest ; yet the idols 
are there, to whose service are given an affection and fidelity 
directly militating against the service owed only to God. 
I name selfishness, ill-temper, passion, indolence, intemper- 
ance in its many forms, not as exhausting the catalogue, but 
as giving you the clew to my meaning, and enabling you to 
fill out the list from your own experience, and to counteract 
the tendency in your own lives. 

For a moment, look at one of these, self-love. Perhaps 
nothing will so frequently strike us, in looking into these 
houses of ours, as the selfishness of one or another of the 
inmates. You will find it the discordant element in the 
home, the one thing which prevents a quiet domestic har- 
mony, the persistent ghost which haunts and disturbs at 
every feast which doiuciic love would spread. Everything 
goes along very well, unless self is in some way disturbed, 
and you see that this same self is the one thing which the 
others are afraid of thwarting and rousing. Painfully the 
daily lives of many households are drawn this way or that by 
the selfishness of one, or the contending selfishnesses of more 
than one. It is the rock, just hidden, ever and anon stranding 
happiness and hope. I think it is very evident, that where 
selfishness obtrudes itself into the home circle, and over- 
shadows the affections and amenities which belong there, 
there is sufficient proof that the love of self stands first, and 
that love of self is idolatry of self. If everything suggested 
or demanded is spoken of or looked at as it will affect the 
individual, — if his opinion is always put forward and always 
insisted on, —if the setting him aside in any way provokes 
impatience or passion, in look, word, gesture, or tone, — if 
his comfort, his whim, his convenience, be the one gauge and 
law for all things, —I do not see how the conclusion is to be 
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avoided that he has made of his own selfishness a huge, 
abhorrent Juggernaut, riding over and crunching the holiest 
sympathies of our nature. Certainly no man who adores 
and serves God only can do these things. They are not the 
offshoots of the religion of Jesus, they do not grow out of his 
example; but they come of other service, and betray another 
love. Our houses should be temples of God. The law of 
the house — the home — should be love, self-denial, a genu- 
ine and generous care for the good of all, a standing aside 
for the sake of others better loved. The home should be the 
place where self is utterly forgotten. If we choose to have 
shrines by the wayside, or in the crowd of life; if we will 
stoop to such a service in our life abroad; if we must be 
selfish in trade, in profession, in strifes for place and power 
and repute, —letit be so; but forbid that ever such loathsome 
service desecrate the holier atmosphere of the house. Let 
there be one spot in which we will carry out fully the purely 
Christian trait of self-forgetfulness. 

In these houses, too, passions are suffered to erect their 
altars, and many a petulance has its shrine. One is a votary 
of pride, another of ill-will, and a third of prejudice. Vanity 
has her devotees, and envy has hers ; and all or any of these 
jar against and make impossible the best life of the house. 
You speak of a house and the family in it as one. You call 
it a Christian. home. You have a general idea that its gen- 
eral custom and tone are Christian. To you it stands as a 
representative of home. Yet there are diversities of worship 
enough within its limits to bring it into ruin, — which do dis- 
tract its life, as we do not often know, and would destroy its 
fabric, did there not underlie all a dim, indefinite, better faith, 
like that which lay in the hearts of the children of Dan when 
they asked the Levite to inquire of Jehovah, through the 
images, concerning their journey. In many things our 
home lives are grossly heathen, — more grossly so than our 
lives among men. A certain miscalled self-respect keeps us 
from falling under the world’s censure while in it, but let the 
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door be shut and the curtain drawn, and no eye or ear to 
witness, it may then be known how nearly Christian these 
homes are. Here you shall see what the man in his heart 
is, — who is his God. Here disguises are dropped. There 
is no further demand for decency, nobody is to be deceived, 
nothing to be gained. Each one falls at once into the service 
to which he is wonted, which he loves best,— that place 
which is the best place to learn and practise the commands 
of God becoming a sort of Pantheon, in which are images 
and services of every evil spirit. 

There are in these houses other idolatries still. Some per- 
sons make dress an idol. Life is to them only dress. They 
do not think of or care for much else. Not to be dressed ex- 
actly so, is the unpardonable sin. They can tell you all about 
its laws, to the pattern of a fringe, the shade of a color, the 
height of a heel. It would be fatal to be ignorant, — while 
yet they are willing to be ignorant of great truths and duties, 
and, though they know how to approach and propitiate their 
own favorite deity, cannot approach and propitiate God. 
With others, an establishment is an idol,—a house, a car- 
riage, silver, furniture, gardens. Life is in these, not for 
what life may extract from them of real value to the soul, 
but for the mere pride of the thing, and that which might, 
through its beauty and the completeness of its appointments, 
be a temple to the living God, becomes but a splendid mau- 
soleum tenanted by souls that are dead already. Others, 
again, make an idol of custom. They do not dare stir, they 
would not have you stir, one inch out of her prescribed way 
and form. Their lives are a timid cringing and fawning 
upon her, — deprecating her wrath, and squaring conduct 
and opinion to her will, fearing her as they do not God. All 
these are bad enough, degrading enough, when they are idol- 
atries of the world ; but when they become idolatries of the 
house, — when you see them obtruding into, swaying, and 
shaping home life,— making the house the abode of fash- 
ion, or vanity, or convention, — thwarting and crushing its 
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pure, free spirit of love, — how terribly is it desecrated, and 
how fallen ! 

These houses of ours are full of various idolatries, for any- 
thing which a man takes up and pursues absorbingly, or any- 
thing to which he allows himself to become slavishly submis- 
sive, no matter how high, or honorable, or noble, is an idola- 
try. The devotee to art, science, literature, spending sub- 
stance and life to advance his favorite pursuit, is only an 
idolater, if he suffer this love so to possess him as to over- 
grow that other love, which should be sedulously cultivated, 
till it be made full and perfect. The man of energy, of enter- 
prise, of business, is an idolater, if his pursuit eat out the 
love of things noble and enduring,—if he devote to these 
the thought, the time, the talent, God gave to be better used. 
Absorption is idolatry, and idolatry is the degrading God 
from his true place, and putting in it some other lesser thing. 
Of this idolatry all are more or less guilty. There is not a 
man or woman of us but, consciously or unconsciously, has an 
idol,— there is not a life in. which the service of the true 
God is not marred by the profane mixture of some other ser- 
vice, — there is not a heart that is not too often bowed before 
the thing of its own creating or selecting. It is a divided 
service at best we give to God ;— who then can wonder that 
our being oscillates between the tenderness and purity of the 
angel, and the passion and meanness of the brute ? 

How shall the house be made what it should be, but by 
breaking these images, — overthrowing these shrines, level- 
ling these altars, and setting up in the heart again the “ Hear, 
O Israel! the Lord, thy God is one God”? Do not let us talk 
of missions and heathen, while our own souls lie untrodden 
of the Divine Spirit. Do not let us claim a Christian name 
till our lives beam with the holiness of a pure and single ser- 
vice. The day is not one at which a sincerely Christian man 
may much rejoice. It is a day of idolatries,— and it would 
seem as if there were new shrines set up every new day, and 
some fresh image to greet each coming sun, —as if the new, 
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as the old, were thronged with an ever-thronging crowd. 
The simple, undivided service of God is in but a few hearts. 
Yet there is no room for despair. As the faithful Simeon, 
and they that in the temple watched with him, kept there 
the pure idea of the Jewish faith, untainted by the traditions 
of the elders, so amid the clash and jar of the world’s many 
idolatries there are those watching and keeping pure the 
word of a Divine life for each new-born Christian soul. 
Wait and work,—watch and pray,—and this simoom of 
worldliness, devastating heart and life, will spend itself, and 
then shall the service of the one only God be established 
among men, — not again to be shaken. 
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SPECULATIONS about the duration of future punishment 
have always been the occasion of bewilderment, and of contro- 
versy and division in the Church. The question is no nearer 
being settled than it was in the time of Origen, sixteen hun- 
dred years ago. Our Swedenborgian neighbors are just now 
pestered with it, and the great seer is quoted on both sides, 
though his authority seems in the main to be with the advo- 
cates of endless evil. There seem to be abundant reasons 
for believing that no controversy will ever settle this ques- 
tion. Suppose it may be true that somewhere, on in the 
endless cycles of eternity, all the lost will be purified and 
saved, would it be likely to be made a matter of revelation to 
us now? Suppose the fact were announced to the world, 
how would it probably be received? Among the masses of 
men still unregenerate would it stimulate effort, and lead to 
watchfulness, or would it lull into false security, and put 
further off the very consummation which is desired? If it 
be true that all men are to be saved, it is not a truth to be 
thrown down upon them thus, to be perverted and profaned. 
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We shall only know it as we advance in the regenerate life, 
and our will is drawn up into the Divine will, and the mind 
thence into the fulness of the Divine counsels. God never 
reveals truth to us very far in advance of our condition, and 
hence the obscurities which he suffers to rest on the endless 
Beyond, and which no human wit can clear away. 

But what the future life is, and what the path which leads 
to its blissful abodes, are questions immediately and urgently 
practical. The conditions of salvation are set forth in terms 
as plain as language can make them. Dean Paley has re- 
marked somewhere, that the single annunciation in John v. 
28, 29, “‘ Marvel not at this, for the hour is coming,” is worth 
all the splendid apparatus of miracle by which the Gospel 
is authenticated to the race. And yet how slow has the 
Church itself been in receiving its august disclosures! The 
“ resurrection of life” and the “resurrection of damna- 
tion’ have been regarded as certain, and the priesthood 
have been not slow to wield its terrors; but the conditions, 
THEY THAT HAVE DONE GOOD and THEY THAT HAVE DONE EVIL, 
have been less attended to, sometimes not heeded at all. 
And yet everywhere these are the conditions stated, and 
none other. In Christ’s description of the final judgment, 
in the twenty-fifth of Matthew, they are drawn out at length : 
‘“‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, 
ye have done it unto me.” Paul has it, “ according to what 
he hath done, whether good or bad.” Only two classes of 
men are recognized in the Bible, those that do good, and 
those that do evil; and there are only two kinds of resurrec- 
tion, one to the eternal life, and one to the eternal death. 
To one of these two conditions all men are travellers. A 
middle class, which is neither one nor the other, is unknown 
in the discriminations of the Divine Word. It is alike un- 
known in the profoundest spiritual philosophy. 

Plain as the language of Christ is, it has taken the world 
nearly two thousand years to get to its meaning. Mark the 
three stages of belief on this subject. In the first ages the 
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conditions of attaining heaven were ecclesiastical; next, they 
were theological; next, and finally, they are becoming hu- 
mane. First, the dominant idea was that of ritual. He who 
was within the Church was secure; he who was without, 
perished.. Next, the dominant idea was that of belief; it was 
the moving principle of the Protestant Reformation, and is, 
to this day, of the Protestant churches, — not belief as a 
means of becoming good, but belief as a means of being 
reckoned among the elect. The Church of the new age, 
without undervaluing right belief or an appropriate and ex- 
pressive ritual, finds heaven and its rewards primarily in the 
humanities of the Gospel. Salvation is goodness, and to this 
alone the gates of Paradise are open ; perdition is the want 
of it, and without goodness they are closed forever against us. . 

The reader will now ask, probably, But what is goodness ? 
And how much must we have to be sure we are in the heay- 
enly path, and on the right side of that line which cleaves 
men into only two divisions ?— questions which bring us to 
the very heart and substance of the Gospel message. We 
are writing an essay and not a treatise, and so, without pre- 
tending to exhaust the subject, we will name four character- 
istics of that goodness which has the eternal life in it, and 
waits for its resurrection unto glory. For there is goodness 
which is only a semblance, — death putting on the appear- 
ances of life. 

Heavenly goodness is positive, and not merely negative. 
It is aggressive, not merely tolerant and passive. It is on 
the watch, it looks out for opportunities, it does not wait to 
have some one come and shake it out of sleep. Herein you 
distinguish it from mere moralism, within which so many 
people encase themselves, and are satisfied. 

Moralism has done a good business, cheated nobody, built 
a house and furnished it, lives within all the respectabilities, 
and does not wish to be disturbed. The best interests of 
society might perish, all its wheels might stand still, while 
moralism looked out through its casement, and wondered 
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what was the matter, or how stocks and real estate would be 
affected. Can we not see then that there may be a form of 
morality standing sleek and fair enough, yet internally 
organized from a supreme regard to itself alone, and with 
none of the juices of goodness coursing through it? Genuine 
goodness is organic; it forms the household around it; it 
rules its expenditures; it shapes and directs its business ; it 
aims to be a beneficent force in society; it goes out from 
itself, and seeks for the lost; its sympathies are diffusive, 
and there is no weeping nor rejoicing which it does not feel. 
Such is the difference between Christian goodness and civic 
morality. The last may be the organism of a supreme self- 
ishness, the other is a heart through which always course the 
throbbings of neighborly love. 

Christian goodness is perennial and pervasive, and is to be 
distinguished from spasmodic generosity or periodic benevo- 
lence. It is a life, not an impulse, — a living fountain, not 
a jet that plays out sometimes and then stops. There are 
some people who are good in spots and on occasions, and 
to such persons as know how to manage their freaks and 
tempers, or steer in between a whirlpool and a promontory 
to find the placid waters of their benevolence and good-will. 
They are sweet as summer to some people, and make amends 
therefor by being jagged as steel towards others. This is 
not Christian goodness. It is the mere gurgling of tempera- 
ment, and such persons are very sure to harden into stone. 
On the other hand, Christian goodness, though imperfect at 
first, is sure to become all-pervasive at last, till, like the very 
precious ointment, “its fragrance fills the room.” It runs 
into all the corners and crevices of the house, and, like the 
scent of sandal-wood, breathes an orient sweetness through 
the household. It goes to the assuaging of the little griefs, 
the wiping away of the child’s tear, and the pouring on of oil 
where the daily rubs of life would otherwise make contusions 
and sores. This does not come at once; it comes from 
habitually making the case of others your own, till the heart 
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runs into the small moralities, and perfumes them as spon- 
taneously as the flower sheds perfume from its cells. 

Men and women internally are forming every day into an- 
gels or evil spirits, and so are putting on a spiritual body that 
shines like the stars or grows dingy as the night. There is 
a slow process of nature called petrifaction. Sometimes they 
dig up a human body turned completely into stone. It was 
once flesh, pulpy and tender, and threaded with veins, and 
covered with bloom. But the flesh was displaced, particle 
by particle, and the mineral substances took their place, and 
when the process is complete, lo! a petrified human form, 
the exact shape of what once was a man, though now it is 
fixed and preserved in death. So human nature becomes 
changed. At first it is childlike, generous, and tender. But 
it grows selfish, and lives for self, — becomes tender only in 
spots and streaks, and these disappear at last, till the fleshly 
particles have all been displaced, and the inward. man is 
changed to the stony effigy of what it was. And that is a 
hard, godless, and worldly old age. Just the opposite process 
takes place when man is putting on the angel. By shunning 
and putting away evil that good may come in, the old natu- 
ral man that incrusted us, the hard and stony selfhood, 
scales off, and the Divine goodness flows in and takes its 
place, till the Christlike unfolds in its completeness, and 
man walks the earth as the image of his Lord. 

Another characteristic of genuine goodness is, that it has 
regard for man as man and as the child of the Lord, — as end 
in himself, and having faculties designed for glorious enlarge- 
ment, — not as belonging to our class or our party and sect, 
and helping on our prosperity and standing in the world. 
How much there is that goes for neighborly love which is 
nothing but the clanship of human selfishness and pride! 
For every robe of the coronation day a hundred women 
starved and stitched their own shrouds. Our piled up 
wealth and guilty grandeur rise on the crushed souls of 
one race, and the plundered possessions of another. Loving 
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the neighbor truly is one with loving the Lord, because we 
see the Lord’s image and signature in all men, and know 
that he yearns for the salvation of the least of these. He 
assumed this nature, he enrobed himself with it, he drew up 
the wants and woes of the humblest man into his conscious- 
ness, that he might have access to the humblest man, and fill 
out his life-vessels from himself. From the least of these, 
therefore, he speaks and says: “I took this nature on my- 
self, — for these I came, for these I lived and died, for these 
I went up on high, and for these I send back the suffusions 
of grace to melt my -way into human nature, that lies bleed- 
ing, and lift it up into the Divine embrace.” We see then 
how the Christian Gospel, especially that view of it which 
takes in the Divine Incarnation, by connecting man with 
God, joins every man to every other man, and makes the 
race a unit. Charity to the neighbor is his river of love, 
coursing through us, and out again to the neighbor, and so 
keeping its circlet round and round. And if Christ lives in 
the disciple, he will make the disciple’s heart a holy organism 
of the Master’s love, yearning towards all for whom he died 
with the feelings that prompted the sacrifice. Or, if you will 
have the sentiment in the terse language of a poetic com- 
mentator upon the Gospel : — 


“ Whoe’er thou art that seekest Him 
On holy rood once slain, 
Be comforted, since none hath sought 
The Lord of life in vain. 


“ And know right well, he surest doth 
Always the Master’s ’hest, 
Who for his well-beloved sake 
Doth serve his kind the best. 


‘“‘ For all who need and wait thee, stand 
Broad-shouldered at the tryst, — 
Bear tenderly his little ones, 
For so thou bearest Christ.” 
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Last of all, and as we have already implied, genuine good- 
ness acknowledges its source, looks to it, and is always fed 
from it. It is no more I, but the Lord, that comes within, 
and whose love crops out in all the charities of life, —“ I in 
them, and thou in me, that they also may be made perfect in 
one.” Cut off from its source, human goodness turns to 
noxious passion and pride. Ever open and looking to its 
source, it sets through our obsequious souls like a river, and 
trickles down through all the rills and veins, and spreads 
greenness about us where it overflows. It is the Lord 
Jesus seeking ever to come anew, — seeking another advent 
in the lives of all his followers. The heart never beats with 
a humanity which is true, tender, and without any admix- 
ture from self-love, but you may look up and see one stand- 
ing near you like unto the Son of man. 

Such then are the characteristics of Christian goodness, 
and we can tell whether we have it or not. It is aggres- 
sive, it is pervasive, it regards man as man and the child 
of the Lord, and it is ever kept full and flowing from him 
who sweeps us as the medium of himself,—the breezes 
of his spirit sweeping over human lyres. And it appears 
plain enough why goodness is the life eternal, and the 
negation of it is eternal death. For our life is our ruling 
love. And if not love from the Lord going out from us in 
Christian goodness, then it is self-love, and this, when it 
rules, organizes a man’s soul business and plan of life, and 
all things are done to feed and gratify it. It becomes not a 
habit of external action only, but the inner substance of his 
being, taking up the whole man at last, though the robes 
that cover it may be gorgeous. 

Suppose the scene to change, — suppose the last trump to 
blow, as it will, and these bodies that cover us shrivel and 
flake off, and lie under our feet, and still we live on, — one 
has put on the angel, to live with angels, the other has put 
on the demon, to live with demons, and that is the everlast- 
ing punishment and the life eternal. S. 
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THE LIFE MORE THAN MEAT. 


Vistt1ne lately the Exhibition of the Massachusetts Chari- 
table Mechanics’ Association, and impressed, as we were, by 
the unexhausted and apparently inexhaustible demonstration 
it presents of New England genius, industry, skill, and per- 
severance, the words at the head of this article came to our 
mind, as the solemn refrain uttered at every turn of its vast 
and imposing display. All this was done to secure to us 
more readily, in greater abundance, and with a surer perpe- 
tuity, those things essential to our comfort and well-being 
while in these mortal bodies. 

And what an interest gathers around the scene! Thou- 
sands upon thousands are rushing eagerly to these halls, by 
day and by night, and week after week. Ponderous trains 
of cars move toward the spot; of each sex, and of every age, 
they come. No occupation but is here represented ; the del- 
icate student, the stalwart laborer, high and low, rich and 
poor, from north, south, east, and west, they throng to wit- 
ness the spectacle. 

And what a spectacle itis! For the sake of “the meat” 
on which man subsists, his means of livelihood, comfort, and 
luxury, what has not been done to produce these magnificent 
results! Man has tasked his brain, and tried the cunning of 
his hands ; and woman has put forth her inventive powers, 
and plied the needle, and toiled with her delicate fingers ; 
and the eye of many a little girl has sparkled, as she bent 
herself in the keen competitions of the hour. 

No one can have witnessed, even cursorily, this proud ex- 
hibition, and not seen how much it has done, and must still 
do, to promote the industrial interests of our community. 
It serves not only to gratify and to improve the taste, but to 
stimulate mechanic, manufacturer, inventor, artist, and arti- 
san to put forth their utmost ability. 

It is a tribute to the uncounted advantages of our increased 
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intercommunication. ‘“ Of all inventions,” as one of our best 
writers well says, “ the alphabet and the printing-press alone 
excepted, those inventions which abridge distance have done 
most for the civilization of our species. Every improvement 
of the means of locomotion benefits mankind morally and 
intellectually, as well as materially ; and both facilitates the 
interchange of the various productions of nature and art, and 
binds together all the branches of the great human family.” 
It is in part to our present marvellous intercommunication, 
that we owe such results as this rare Exhibition ! 

‘** Man hath sought out many inventions.” If these words 
of the sacred preacher were true of his age, with what added 
force are they true of this nineteenth century! When God 
led our fathers to these Western wilds, and at length crowned 
their arms with national freedom and independence, who could 
have anticipated that, in less than a single century, on this 
rock-bound Massachusetts, railroads would exist, and that 
she too would exhibit the greatest number of miles of this 
magic conveyance, for her surface, of all territories in the 
world? that the longest railroad on the globe would be found 
at this period in our then unexplored wilderness? that the 
largest aqueduct in existence would have been found here ? 
and that on our soil would be the largest grain port in the 
world? Stupendous indeed have been, and still are, our la- 
bors for the meat that perisheth ! 

The progressiveness of our course, especially in the me- 
chanic arts, is demonstrated, as everywhere, so prominently 
in an Exhibition like the present. A machine is invented for 
threshing and cleansing grain; this stimulates its cultiva- 
tion ; and now a machine is invented for reaping; then fol- 
lows the broadcast seed-sower ; and now we stand waiting 
for what is doubtless near, the steam-plough. An entire 
chamber-set is embraced within an apparently single article. 
France sends us an invention to stamp the lineaments of 
‘‘the human face divine,” by the aid of the sun, on a metallic 
plate ; soon that is succeeded by the same process on a plate 
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of glass; and finally comes photography, and the almost 
mniracle-working stereoscope, creating, as it were, from two 
plane surfaces the rounded and flesh-like actual form. 

God has implanted in every human being a desire to 
improve his own condition; and he has so constituted the 
material universe, that, in every experimental science, there 
shall be a tendency toward perfection. These two principles 
lie at the basis of such results as we to-day witness. A great 
Exhibition in the sciences and arts serves to show what man 
can accomplish under free institutions. It tends to encour- 
age genius and to abridge labor; to illustrate and to increase 
human skill and ingenuity ; to promote a wise economy ; and 
by its demonstrations of ability, both in design and execution, 
to gratify our pride, personal and national. It manifests our 
impatience at our present condition ; and that, where there 
is constant discontent, there will also be a constant. strife for 
improvement; and this, again, arouses and puts to its utmost 
tension our disposition to contrive, to labor, and to save; and 
thus, finally, are called forth that unprecedented energy, and 
that almost superhuman power, at this moment displayed, in 
enlarging the realms of physical science, and compelling it to 
minister to our comfort and luxury, to everything that can 
aggrandize our condition and enhance our accumulations of 
“the meat that perisheth.” 

But shall we close our-essay here? No, we have been thus 
far only in the vestibule of that mighty temple we are now to 
enter. Man has another interest beside this of his material 
part, and it is one, too, of transcendent import. ‘ Labor not 
for the meat that perisheth,” said our Lord, “ but for that 
meat which endureth unto everlasting life.” Much as this 
Exhibition has kindled our admiration of the power, determi- 
nation, energy, and progress of our people, there is still left 
unvisited a field, before which its proudest demonstrations 
must wane and pale away. “The life is more than meat.” 
The life of man in a physical sense, how much weightier is 
that than the meat on which it subsists! The life of man in 
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a moral and spiritual regard, how infinitely more worthy is 
it of the exercise of his care and thought and toil than the 
grandest of these material successes ! 

And no question pressed more anxiously upon us, as we 
trod those halls, crowded with all that can gratify the eye and 
give hope of an advancing earthly good, than this: Will that 
American mind, which achieves these wonders in extending 
man’s empire, intellectual and material, over the outward 
world, devise and execute with equal power plans and meth- 
ods for subduing his great inward foe? Here are couch, and 
lounge, and easy-chair, in which the visitor is told he can 
enjoy “luxurious rest of body.” What is to be done meantime 
for his immortal mind? Here is a “concentrated leaven,” 
promising us bread lighter, more digestible and nutritious, 
than earth has ever known. How is it with “ the bread which 
cometh down from heaven”? Is that also to be supplied ? 
And are we as earnest for the one as for the other ? 

We can see, in connection with all that is animating and 
glorious in our material prospects, here and there a cloud. 
In the intense devotion of this age to mechanism and ma- 
chinery, one fears that the world are coming to think every- 
thing of real value to man is only, by longer or briefer pro- 
cesses, to be at last resolved into mechanism. What was 
once done by the hand, is now mainly executed by machines. 
In the laundry, to wash, wring, starch, iron, were once slow 
and manual tasks; but now wood and iron and skill need 
only unite, and the hands are almost unemployed. Once, 
too, they were each a separate process, but to-day the whole 
is to be accomplished by a single machine! Not only the 
manufacturer is thus marvellously relieved, but the agricul- 
turist is told that the time is near when the curse shall be 
removed, and no longer must he eat his bread in the sweat 
of his brow; but whether it be to sow or to reap, to till or to 
gather, he may walk coolly about and see beast and machine 
do the whole. 

But God will not release man at every point, and in every 
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province, from the dominion of that old law of Eden. When 
he made Adam a rational and free being, there were bars 
and bounds set up to the province of his inventions. Man 
must think, and there is no machine by which he can think. 
In our present adoration of the machine powers, I think we 
are in danger of trying to introduce machinery into many of 
our mental pursuits. Our schools have too much of mere 
routine ; there is in them a constant tendency to mechanical 
modes of instruction and recitation; hence not seldom the 
boy who can repeat fluently the solutions of his book, falters 
in the application of numbers, geography, grammar, &c. to 
actual life. 

So in spiritual things, — how much machinery, in one 
form and another, has been introduced into religion and 
the Church! Take what is technically called a “ revival of 
religion,” and who does not see that it must abound in 
mechanical means and methods, laid down sometimes in 
books, or taken from eminent revival preachers, — the work 
of experiment, imitation, sympathy, — many things beside 
the free, independent, God-regarding service of the individ- 
ual soul? The Lamaite turns a crank and winds off his 
prescribed amount of prayers. We smile at the expedient ; 
but how often in Christian temples is there the mere turning 
of the wheel at the altar, in the sermon, in the songs, and in 
the formalism of the pews ? 

But there is no possible invention that can supersede the 
old, time-sanctioned mode of becoming pious. We have a 
compound for preserving fruits, that promises to set aside all 
former methods and ingredients, — no sugar is needed, no 
boiling, no exclusion of the air. So let it be. I do not 
know but fruits can be saved by this short, labor-sparing and 
money-sparing process. But I do know that you cannot pre- 
serve and save souls by any of these cunning and abbreviated 
methods. 

The Father works on, as in former ages, so in the present, 
by the same steady and antiquated influences and operations 
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of his Holy Spirit. When the sinner would turn from his 
sins, serve God, and do good to man, he must pursue, not 
the modern mechanical paths and appliances, but the good 
old way of quiet thoughtfulness, calm penitence, steadfast 
resolution, patient prayer, — first the blade, then the ear, 
then the full corn in the ear. So only does one enter the 
high places of Christ’s kingdom. 

All attempts to supersede this plan of salvation will prove 
futile. It is said the monks of the Middle Ages would often 
take the parchment manuscripts of the sacred volume, erase 
from them the inspired writings, and record in their stead 
the paltry legends and fables of their own fabrication. So 
do we blot out the ancient and prescribed Word of God on 
the true way of gaining piety, and write in its place the cun- 
ning inventions of our own sectarian or misguided device. 
But there is no patent machine, nor ever will be, for the sav- 
ing of souls. He who would earn the wages of life eternal 
must toil on patiently and prayerfully, bearing the spiritual 
burden and heat of each particular day. 

There is no mechanism to save labor, time, or expense in 
the formation of character. You can plane, mould, and 
build in new methods ; by dint of newly-invented saw, mor- 
tise-frame, and other tools and helps, you can build your 
dwelling with an expertness and economy unknown to past 
ages. But if you would have “a house in the heaven, not 
built with hands and eternal,” you must be content to lay 
its beams, and raise its walls, and reach its top-stone, by 
long-protracted watchfulness and effort, by serene and daily 
aspirations, by struggles, and strifes, and supplications, en- 
during on and on, to the end. 

Justice, charity, forbearance, forgiveness, resistance of 
temptation, control of passion, subjugation of appetite, a 
meek resignation to trials and troubles and toils and tears, 
— the submission of faith in hours of bereavement, when the 
loved fade from our embrace, — ah! there is no invention, no 
abbreviation, no saving of our inmost selves, that can ac- 
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complish thts life-comprehending, God-reaching, man-loving 
course. Day by day, and step by step, so, if ever, must we 
win the crown. 

Another danger, suggested by the Mechanics’ Exhibition, 
is, that, seeing the marvellous forces and capacities of mat- 
ter, we shall begin to dream there is no reality in spirit- 
ual things. We shall attempt to resolve God into a mere 
aggregate of physical forces; and, if we believe in a heaven 
to come, make its inhabitants gross, like ourselves, and their 
occupations earthly and sensual, if nothing worse. We are 
in danger now, as has been said, from “the Law God of 
Science.” One passes through those halls, and reads on all 
sides of the wonders that machinery can do of itself. Here 
is the “ self-acting carriage-gate,” “ farm well,”’ and “ sash 
lock,” and “ coal screen ;”’ there is the “ self-operating table- 
leaf supporter,” “ self-sealing can,” “self-heating smooth- 
ing-iron,” “ self-generating gas-lamp,” “ self-shackling and 
self-adjusting coupling for the rail-car,”” — and what, we ask, 
is to be the end of all this? Will not the time come when 
matter will actually move itself,— and then spirit-force, the 
only real force, as we have hitherto affirmed, be exploded, 
and with it the soul go out, and the Father of spirits become 
to us but a word? 

Shallow, fallacious, and illusive as such reasoning all is, 
there are those who put confidence in its validity. Take that 
book recently published on the “ Origin of Species by the 
Law of Natural Selection,” a book full of sophistries, and 
yet, by its air of apparent logical induction, showing the 
fearful power over the reasoning faculty of an absorbing 
devotedness to the consideration of mere earthly forces, 
tendencies, and powers. Its whole tone and movement are 
mechanical ; it ignores the unseen and celestial, takes from 
man the diadem set on his brow by his Creator, and places 
on him the muddy vesture of a materialism so subtile and 
insidious as to deceive, in some instances, the very elect of 
God’s intellectual sons. A book, by the testimony of that 
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prince of science, our noble Agassiz, pronounced “ full of 
mischief.” 

God grant that, while we accept the generous donations of 
modern science, and welcome every invention and every art 
that can minister to our legitimate comfort and enjoyment, 
we suffer no one of them, nor all of them combined, to lay 
profane hands on the ark of our holy faith. 

We would by no means advocate a disregard or a dispar- 
agement of the immense advantages of modern genius and 
skill. Let us gain all we can by these multiplied improve- 
ments. But we should see distinctly, that, though we “ gain 
the whole world ” — mechanically speaking — and lose our 
own souls, we shall be nothing profited. Amid the luxuries 
provided for us in these inventions, let us each watch well, 
and say to the tempter : — 

“ Sin, o’er sense so softly stealing ; 


Doubt, that would my strength impair, 
Hence at once from life and feeling !— 


“Up, my soul! with clear sedateness 
Read heaven’s law, writ bright and broad ; 
Up! a sacrifice to greatness, 
Truth, and goodness, — up to God.” 


We are not forbidden absolutely to “labor for the meat 
that perisheth,” but we are so to labor as to secure, mean- 
time, “that meat which endureth to everlasting life.” Take 
we good heed, then, lest the meat become to us more than 
the life,— better loved, more earnestly sought, more de- 
voutly welcomed. With all our gettings, see we to it that 
we get wisdom, get understanding, win Christ. 

“ Thankfully we will rejoice in 

All that God through man has given ; 
But beware it does not win us 

From the work ordained of Heaven. 
Following every voice of progress 

With a trusting, loving heart, 
Let us, in life’s spirit labor, 

Still be sure to do our part.” 
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AND GOD SHALL WIPE AWAY EVERY TEAR FROM THEIR 
EYES. 


Nor tears alone for natural grief 
Our God shall wipe away ; 

To sinners too he sends relief, 
When unto him they pray. 


We mourn the loss of dearest friends, 
For want, and woe, and pain ; 

But still our God some comfort sends, 
And we rejoice again. 


But most we weep and mourn for sin; 
Will God, our God, forgive, 

And purify the heart within, 
That we to him may live? 


Shall we as sinners ever know 
That we are all forgiven? 

Shall Memory’s page no record show 
’Gainst such as dwell in heaven ? 


God wipes away our falling tears, 
Reveals a Father’s love ; 

And all our doubts and all our fears 
But passing shadows prove. 


E’en memory’s self at length shall cease 
To bear one guilty stain, 
And naught but joy and heavenly peace 
Within the soul remain. 
J. Ve 
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FLETCHER OF MADELEY. 


IN the early history of Methodism, though the chief inter- 
est has centered on Whitefield and the Wesleys, yet the 
power and character of the first preachers is an evidence that 
this religious awakening was guided by a wide-spread influ- 
ence of the Spirit. We propose now to give a brief sketch 
of one of these earnest and devout men. 

On the 13th of March, 1757, John Wesley, exhausted by 
his labors, and bowed down with grief at the death of his 
dear friend and efficient co-laborer, the Rev. John Meriton, 
stopped at Snowfields. Weary in body, and with a sad heart, 
he met the congregation who had gathered to hear him. 
But he who in the hour of human weakness sought strength 
and joy from God, prayed out of his lowly, bereaved, and 
yearning heart that a new laborer might be raised up. The 
auditors were moved to tears. Their hearts sent back a 
response of sympathy, as the words of entreaty were borne to 
God. The prayer was not in vain. Among that assembly 
there was one whose whole soul thrilled with emotion. The 
fountains of his spirit were stirred. The voice of the preacher 
was as a clarion call. He heard and obeyed. From that hour, 
one of the most saintly of men consecrated himself to the office 
of the sacred ministry. Who wasthisman? It was John Wil- 
liam de la Flechere, known afterward as Fletcher of Madeley. 

But let us retrace our steps. Before the voice of Wesley 
had uttered its lament and prayer at Snowfields, a boy was 
playing on the lawn of one of the ancestral mansions in the 
village of Nyon. This beautiful, quiet nook in Switzerland 
was enriched with the wealth of scenery which gathers 
around Lake Geneva. Here, where Gibbon had meditated, 
and Madame de Staél gazed with wonder and admiration, 
this young Swiss lad gambolled and mused. Endowed with 
a quick and penetrating intellect, he caried off the prizes of 
scholarship in the neighboring University. Naturally sedate 
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and thoughtful, his Calvinisti¢ parents were bent on his 
becoming a preacher of this strict and austere faith ; but his 
Arminian predilections interposed, and he resolved to enter 
the army. His commission was obtained, and he was on the 
point of setting sail for Brazil; but a disappointment in some 
of his arrangements prevented, and he changed his course 
and went to England. Though always religiously inclined, 
Divine truth came to him with new power after he landed in 
England. He began to doubt the vitality of his faith. True, 
he had been accounted as religious, and had even received 
the premium from his University for his attainments in 
religious knowledge; yet his religion was a tradition more 
than a personal conviction. At this point there arose the 
struggle of the soul. Soon the victory came. Religion 
dawned as a spiritual experience, and faith triumphed over 
doubt. The day on which he entered the chapel at Snow- 
field was one of the most memorable in his life. It was 
always afterwards marked as the turning-point in his career. 
Heaven registered his secret resolve, as the soul of Wesley 
wrestled with the angel and sought a blessing. Immedi- 
ately he was ordained as Deacon in the Established Church, 
and became one of the most efficient instruments in this 
spiritual awakening. It was not long before he became 
known as Fletcher of Madeley. Before he entered upon his 
labors in this humble parish, he had been offered the living 
of Dunham, which had large pay and little work. But 
Fletcher was too intent on his Master’s service to be lured by 
the promise of ease and abundance. His yearning heart 
turned from the allurements of the culture and wealth of 
Dunham, and beat in sympathy with the miners and opera- 
tives of Madeley. True the congregation was small, but in 
this region of mines and manufactories there was a mass of 
ignorant and degraded persons who needed the word of life. 
At the time he began his labors, Madeley was unknown, and 
he has made the name familiar to all Christians. The record 
of his ministry here is rich with evidences of a pure zeal 
28 * 
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and single-hearted devotedness. From the narrative of his 
struggles, as well as those of his brethren, we catch glimpses 
of the low state of society. The great mass of the people 
were ignorant, and guided chiefly by their prejudices and 
passions. Sometimes his services were interrupted by the 
outbreak of scurrilous language. He was threatened with 
personal violence. At one time, we are told, the rabble 
resolved to “ bait the parson, to pull him from his horse, and 
to set the dogs on him.” In this case his detention at a 
funeral proved his safety. He was called to pay the price of 
a reform leader, for, having discoursed on temperance as 
well as judgment to come, the malt-men were enraged at 
him. The civil arm was invoked, and he was threatened by 
the magistrate. Even Orthodoxy and Conservatism became 
alarmed, and a clergyman of the Established Church posted 
him as a schismaticand arebel. Yet he steadily pursued 
his labors, and was unwearied in his charities. He met vio- 
lence with gentleness, and confronted the outbreaks of pas- 
sion with the smile of love. That he sometimes ran counter 
to conventional customs is very likely. On the Sabbath 
morning, as he went about his parish, ringing his bell to 
rouse such parishioners as excused their neglect of worship 
by alleging that they could not awaken early enough to pre- 
pare their families for service, — doubtless, as he did this, 
there were some among the more cultivated, as well as the 
self-indulgent and worldly, who were annoyed at this jar of 
the peaceful Sabbath morn. So, too, the glowing and im- 
passioned language in which he portrayed the joy of the 
redeemed, or the terrible doom he pronounced against the 
wicked and unregenerate, may have seemed to cooler and 
more passive natures the extravagance of intoxicated zeal. 
All this is very probable ; and still the question arises, Could 
these sooty colliers or greasy operatives, whose passions were 
all on fire, while their religious nature slumbered, — could 
they have been aroused from their sins and apathy by appeals 
suited for the cultivated and intelligent? There are diver- 
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sities of operation, and while it would be as ineffectual as it 
would be unwise for a New England pastor to follow exactly 
in the footsteps of a Fletcher, it would be equally narrow 
and short-sighted to try his methods by the standards of pro- 
priety which now exist. The emergency was peculiar, and 
the men who, under the guidance of the Spirit, followed out 
the suggestions of the hour, proved that they knew how to 
give momentum to one of the most remarkable religious 
revivals of the Church. With a feeling of self-sufficiency, or 
in the pride of superior intelligence, we may criticise the 
earnestness and even excesses of these men ; but the question 
may justly be asked, What evidence of vitality do we give? 
Excessive zeal does sometimes, undoubtedly, lead to fanati- 
cism ; so, too, the path of indifference leads to moral death 
and a spiritual grave. 

Fletcher was a pastor in the widest sense of that term. 
He went about from house to house with his Gospel message 
and personal charity. In one hovel he would find a poor 
decrepit widow whose heart was made lighter for his word 
of kindness and prayer. Another, stretched on the bed of 
sickness, would brighten at the sound of his footstep. His 
very smile was a benediction to the sad and bereaved, while 
the destitute had cause to thank him for a sympathy and 
charity more substantial than words. He almost unclothed 
himself to clothe the more needy. He stinted himself to the 
coarsest fare that his charities might be enlarged. He even 
stripped his house of all articles of luxury to enable him the 
better to feed the poor and give joy to others. It is not in 
human nature to live in the presence of such disinterested- 
ness without being filled with respect and admiration. A 
pigty so rich in good deeds, so sweet with fragrant love, so 
heart-felt and generous, could not fail to win the rough col- 
liers and operatives. Though the wealthy may frown or look 
on with unconcern, though the magistrate may threaten and 
the clergyman denounce, the multitude, who follow their un- 
calculating moral instincts, and do not pause to analyze their 
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feelings, or discriminate in their judgment, — the multitude 
could not long resist the power of a life so pure, large- 
hearted, and devout as that of the pastor of Madeley. The 
odor of his piety spread far and wide, and he became one 
of the brightest saints in the Methodist calendar. 

If, from what has been said, it is supposed that we wish to 
disparage the intellectual gifts of Fletcher, the impression is 
incorrect. He not only lived the truth with fidelity, but dis- 
pensed it with power. His contemporaries, with their wonted 
fondness for strong language, say that as a preacher his 
“ living word soared with an eagle’s flight, and he basked in 
the sun, carrying his young ones on his wings, and seized 
the prey for his Master.” “Sir,” said Venn, “he was a 
luminary. A luminary did I say? He wasa Sun. I have 
known all the great men for these fifty years, but I have 
known none like him.” 

Perhaps there is no portion of Fletcher’s life which illus- 
trates his elevation of soul more than the spirit which he 
showed in the heat of an excited theological controversy. 
From boyhood he had always discovered a strong bent to- 
wards Arminianism; and when the discussion between the 
two rival systems of belief arose in the Methodist communion, 
Fletcher joined with Wesley in opposition to Whitefield, Lady 
Huntington, and the Calvinistic wing. He had been called 
to the Presidency of the Theological School at Trevecca. As 
the theological discussion grew more earnest, and men were 
obliged to define their position, Benson, a colleague of Fletcher 
in the College, was dismissed by Lady Huntington for his 
Arminianism. The President was absent at the time, and 
immediately on his return felt himself compromised, and re- 
signed. Yet even here he strove to maintain “ the meekness 
of wisdom.” He retained his heavenly frame of mind in 
the heat of theological discussion. ‘If the College be over- 
thrown,” he writes to Benson, “I have nothing more to say 
to it; the confirmed tool of any party I never was, and never 
will be. Take care, my dear sir, not to make matters worse 
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than they are; and cast the mantle of forgiving love over 
circumstances that might injure the cause of God, so far as it 
is put into the hands of that eminent lady who has so well 
deserved of the Church of Christ.” Fletcher did much by 
his writings toward shaping the theology of the Methodists. 
In his “ Checks” he discusses the question of Free Will, 
Total Depravity, and kindred themes. These “ Checks” are 
pamphlets thrown off to meet a present exigency, and do not 
pretend to be either a systematic or exhaustive treatment of 
theological doctrines. We have the authority of Stevens for 
saying they are read more to-day than when first written, and 
* control the opinions of the largest and most effective body 
of Evangelical clergymen on the earth. They are staples in 
every Methodist publishing-house. Every Methodist preacher 
is supposed to read them as an indispensable part of his the- 
ological studies, and they are found at all points of the globe 
whither Methodist preachers have borne the cross. They 
have been more influential in the denomination than Wes- 
ley’s own controversial writings on the subject; for he was 
content to pursue his itinerant work, replying but briefly to 
the Hills, and leaving the contest to Fletcher.” 

The pastor of Madeley for six years carried on a theologi- 
cal discussion, and, instead of becoming sour and imbittered, 
grew in love and piety. In this respect he is in striking con- 
trast with his brothers, Toplady and Berridge. He avoided 
the fierce combativeness of the one, and the cutting sarcasm 
of the other. While engaged in the discussions of opinion, 
his spirit became more elevated, and the world became “a 
world of love.”” But though this controversy did not take 
from him his serenity of soul, yet, through the arduous labors 
it imposed, it prostrated the body. A portion of the latter 
part of his life he spent among the scenes of his childhood, 
and in the beautiful region of Lake Geneva his strength for 
a brief period revived. For four years he remained in Nyon, 
and occupied the time of recreation in efforts to redeem the 
inhabitants of his native village. 
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Fletcher married late in life, and in this relation was far 
more fortunate than Wesley. His chosen wife was after his 
heart. Her character was run in the same mould, and her 
autobiography is the portrait of a devout and disinterested 
woman. Their circumstances also have some points of re- 
semblance. Like him, she inherited wealth and position. 
While a child she was fond of religious musing. She grew 
into womanhood surrounded by the excitements and allure- 
ments of fashion. Yet she was not at home amid the gayeties 
of Bath or the opera at London. While her companions were 
in the whirl of the dance, she would go and hold converse 
with women of a deep religious experience. She fell in with 
a small female company which gave the final shaping to her 
life. As she left London to dwell in her father’s country- 
house, she recalled the hours she had spent in religious 
conversation and prayer. Thus, while she walked through 
Epping Forest, or paused under its magnificent trees, she 
dwelt on the margin of heaven. Her mind was filled with 
“a sweet sense of God,” and her heart took fire at the 
thought of “the adorable Jesus.” Piety was so strong and 
luxuriant in her soul as to run into the excesses of feeling. 
Her parents tried to win her back to the world, but it was of 
no avail. As she attained her majority, with the approval of 
her parents, she resolved to board at some distance from her 
old home. The surplus of her income she devoted to poor 
widows. “I have nothing to do,” is her language, “ but to 
be holy, both in body and spirit; thankfulness overflowed 
my heart, and such a spirit of peace and content flowed into 
my soul, that all about me seemed a little heaven. Yet I 
was not without my cross; for every time I went to see my 
dear parents, what I felt when, towards night, I rose up to go 
away, cannot well be imagined.” Soon after this, we find 
her, in connection with Sarah Ryan, taking one of her own 
houses and establishing a charity-school. This subsequently 
grew into Cross Hall Institution, in Yorkshire. While thus 
engaged in active labors, an attachment was formed between 
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Mary Bosanquet and Fletcher. There was so much alike in 
their tone of spirit and plan of life, that a true and holy mar- 
riage sanctified their affection. Among her other duties she 
exhorted “rustic assemblies,’ and “in later years Mary 
Fletcher had a seat elevated a step or two above the level of 
the floor, whence she addressed the people in the several 
chapels which she and her husband erected in the vicinity of 
Madeley.” Wesley says: “ Her words are as fire, conveying 
both light and heat to the hearts of all who hear her.” 

In sympathy and union with such a wife, Fletcher jour- 
neyed on towards the grave. His system became prostrate, 
and he began to spit blood. Yet, when the body grew weak, 
the soul waxed strong. “I know not what hurry of spirit is, 
or unbelieving fears, under my most terrifying symptoms.” 
As death draws near, he falls into a tone of exultation. The 
grave was his triumphant pathway to glory. His last appear- 
ance in public was in the church, on Sunday. On that 
memorable day he fainted while conducting the service, but 
rallied, so as to finish the sermon, and then, almost ex- 
hausted, he officiated at the communion ; but while uttering 
the benediction he fell in a swoon, and was borne by the 
tender and loving hands of parishioners to his dying bed. 
He rallied several times. . With the feeling of exultant joy, 
so characteristic of the Methodist, he shouted his hallelujahs 
while he joined in hymn and prayer. He lived till the next 
Sabbath. The multitude which thronged the church on that 
day wept in grief. The poor, who had come from a great 
distance, and who were usually fed at the parsonage, passed 
along the gallery, and through an opened door found solace 
in a final gaze on his apostolic face. On that night his wife 
bent over him, and, in the depth of her affectionate piety, 
said: “I know thy soul, but, for the sake of others, if Jesus 
be very present with thee, lift up thy right hand.” Immedi- 
ately it was raised. He repeated the sign, as an evidence of 
“the prospects of glory sweetly opening” before him, and 
then slept the sleep of death. A wail of sorrow rose from 
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the village, as if every heart was touched with a common 
grief, and weeping thousands followed him to the grave. 

The character of this godly man is one of singular purity 
and devotedness. Scattered through the “ History of Meth- 
odism,” by Abel Stevens, we have interesting anecdotes, 
which illustrate his saintly piety. It partook of the features 
of Methodism. But this was its form. In its essential 
spirit it was Christ-like. This History, to which we are 
indebted for the materials of this sketch, gives us a succes- 
sion of portraits. They have, in many respects, strong 
peculiarities ; yet underlying these is the deep, clear, and dis- 
tinct impress of this religious movement. Among them all, 
Fletcher of Madeley is one of the chief. ‘I have known,” 
says Wesley, “‘ many exemplary men, holy in heart and life, 
within fourscore years; but one equal to him I have not 
known ; one so inwardly and outwardly devoted to God, so 
unblamable a character in every respect, I have not found, 
either in Europe or America, nor do I expect to find another 
such on this side of eternity.” 8. W. B. 
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RECENT INQUIRIES IN THEOLOGY. 


Iv our last number we called attention to the book the 
title of which is given below, as soon to be placed before 
American readers by one of the most energetic publishing 
houses in our city, and were kindly permitted to transfer 
to our own pages some paragraphs from advance sheets. The 
republication, introduced, only with too great brevity, by one 
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of our most earnest and ablest scholars, has since been placed 
before us, and has been read with the utmost eagerness, 
though not yet with the care which such topics and such 
handling justly demand. Anything approaching to an elabo- 
rate discussion of the high matters with which these papers 
are occupied, would carry us beyond the humble limits and 
purposes of our household journal, and would be impossible 
during these few remaining days. But we must try to set 
down, as briefly as may be, the impressions which remain 
upon the mind as we rise from the reading of this truly sig- 
nificant book,—a book which, though it contains little or 
nothing that has not been presented before to students in 
theology, will be an astonishment, but not, we hope, a grief, 
to those who have been accustomed to receive and think of 
the Gospel only according to the popular forms, and are in- 
capable of entertaining any distinction between the letter and 
the spirit of Revelation. 

1. The writers of these “ Essays and Reviews,” although 
they make their appearance before the world thus in com- 
pany, ask to be heard as individuals, each speaking only for 
himself, and holding himself accountable only for his own con- 
tribution to the common volume, and yet it is plain that they 
are animated by a common spirit, and occupy substantially 
the same stand-point. No one would suffer himself to be 
found in such a fellowship with ever so many formal dis- 
claimers, unless he had in some way been assured that he 
would not be seriously compromised even in appearance. 
Especially is it true that the Englishman has not yet been 
born who is insensible to the force of Tulkinghorn’s com- 
plaint, “I do not like your company.” We are satisfied, 
though we may not be able to tell why, that each one of 
these essayists and reviewers does like his company, and is 
willing to be seen in it; and if any one of them should come 
to any theological grief for anything written in this volume, 
it would be practically just, even if legally unjust, to compel 
his fellows to suffer with him. Nominally, each writer repre- 
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sents only himself; nominally, the significance of the whole 
is much weakened by this condition: practically, each utters 
all that is put forth, and we have a remarkable body of opin- 
ion, and the seven are the soul thereof, and the voices of the 
seven are one voice. Was this dividing of responsibility 
accidental or prudential? And why was such a volume sent 
forth with a name that is no name,—a name that would 
almost protect the book against a perusal, save by those who 
suffer no book to escape them? But be these things as they 
may, these gentlemen are all, in one way or another, guestion- 
ers, to say the least, of much, both as to the form and the mat- 
ter of revelation, which the popular Christianity holds to be 
forever settled. In many things they go beyond what are 
usually put forth amongst us as liberal interpretations of the 
Bible, —the Old Testament and the New. In these times, 
one is not easily startled, but there is not a little within the 
covers of this volume which will give the reader pause. And, 
besides what the writers say out and out in plain English, 
there seems to be much lying behind which shapes their 
expressions. They have not yet abandoned this or that, but 
they have evidently been considering very anxiously what 
would remain for them in case they should be compelled to 
surrender and vacate ; and when one is setting a new house 
in order, we naturally infer that he means before long to 
move into it. No one who was “sound on the miracles” 
would have been at the pains to write what the lamented 
Professor Powell has here written upon them. If Temple, 
Williams, and Jowett were content with the popular Christi- 
anity, they would not extend their researches outside of it, as 
they do here. It is very plain that these writers have their 
difficulties, and have pondered them long and laboriously ; 
and that, having found, as they think, a way out of the en- 
tanglement, or at least the promise of a way, they have 
sought to impart what has been given to them. 

And the noteworthy circumstance to which we wish to call 
attention is this, that, although we meet continually with 
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questionings, they are not so urged as to destroy faith and 
the peace that accompanies faith; on the contrary, though 
we must stop short of what seem to be the conclusions, and 
do not share the misgivings, of some of these authors, we 
find ourselves on the whole greatly encouraged and strength- 
ened by their large and earnest and thoroughly Christian 
persuasions. The difficulties which they bring forward have 
not destroyed their confidence, but have only sent them back 
into the depths of the Christian consciousness for that assur- 
ance which is not of flesh and blood. Faith is the gift of 
God; it is transmitted under his Providence from one believ- 
ing generation to another ; it does not depend upon outward 
evidences, — these rather stimulate and illustrate than create 
or sustain it; it is not natural, but supernatural, a true 
and proper miracle ; the reasons which men give for it, and 
with which they try to satisfy others, never satisfied them ; 
and if they are in any way unsound, the exposure of this un- 
soundness, however it may confound those who have no faith, 
and only believe, or seem to believe, or suppose themselves to 
believe, because others believe, will not seriously impair the 
soul’s confidence. Believers — those who are at one with God 
in Christ — write upon the evidences and the letter of Reve- 
lation, not at all in the spirit nor according to the methods of 
doubters and deniers, or even of cool, and, as they are called, 
unbiassed inquirers. They are biassed, if you choose to call 
it so, in favor of the truth of the Gospel ; that is, there is one 
element in the investigation which it is impossible for them 
to leave out, —we mean their own faith, a faith which they 
share with millions, a faith which is as truly and as signifi- 
cantly a fact as any other fact, — which just as much needs 
to be accounted for as a discrepancy between two evangelists. 
So long as we do not believe in Jesus, his story is like any 
other wonderful story to us; and when we find things hard 
to be understood, the intellect, which during the suspense of 
faith will be uppermost, will insist upon parading these diffi- 
culties, and will make the most of them. They will be put 
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first in every discussion of Revelation : the order will be, first 
denials, then affirmations, the last reluctantly and stintingly 
added, so that the impression left upon the mind is one of 
uncertainty. Now this book, though it contains many de- 
nials, leaves no such impression. Beliefs, and not denials, are 
the prominent matters. The way of these travellers has been 
a perilous one, but the light of heaven has been shining down 
upon them all the while; we do not see yet what shall be the 
end of the path, — indeed it seems to lead down into the valley 
of the shadow of death, but the rod and the staff of the Heavy- 
enly Guide will be there also. And all this effect is wrought 
without that painful, if not shameful, special pleading which 
is found so often in the writings of the apologists and com- 
mentators ; it comes of the force which inheres in the Truth, 
and goes out from the Truth. This book is a new thing in 
Christendom. We have had before what are called “ apolo- 
gies”? for Revelation, skilful solutions of this and the other 
perplexity in the record, ingenious historical arguments, ac- 
cumulations of probabilities on the side of Christianity, and 
we have had attacks upon the evidences, objections to mira- 
cles, to the genuineness of various books of Scripture, to the 
argument from prophecy; but here we are carried beyond 
the outworks to the citadel and centre, and are brought into 
communion with men who are so strong in faith that they 
undertake to show the compatibility of the freest handling of 
the letter, and of everything external, with the heartiest con- 
viction of the everlasting power, worth, and beauty of the 
Gospel. We have not found so much faith in connection 
with so much questioning anywhere else in Christian litera- 
ture; there have been those in the midst of us who have 
questioned as much about the records of our religion, — hardly 
any who have questioned more, — but they were men to whom 
the Father had not revealed the glorious Messiahship of Christ 
as these disciples have seen it. When such believers bring 
forward their difficulties to be resolved, and, from a convic- 
tion that others are perplexed as they have been perplexed, 
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offer the explanations which have relieved their own minds 
and hearts, we may be sure that they speak because they 
cannot be true to themselves and remain silent, and they 
should be met, not with outcries, assertions, and dogmatism, 
but with respectful audience. If they can help an age which 
has been relying upon outward testimony, to the neglect of 
the Voice within, — upon the miracles wrought upon the bod- 
ies of men eighteen hundred years ago, to the neglect of 
the miracles which a genuine Christianity is or may be and 
ought to be working upon the souls of men to-day (for con- 
versions are the perpetual signs of the Gospel), — we need not 
be very anxious about the effect of certain extremes of specu- 
lation or of criticism. In reading the books of some ration- 
alizers, we say to ourselves, Here is all you have to believe 
and rest in, and you are explaining it all away; this is the 
bread which remains for your hunger, and you are showing 
it to be no bread ; but these writers, whether with reason or 
not, feel and utter themselves like men who are all the 
stronger and all the braver for what they have been com- 
pelled to lay aside, and are ready to begin a new age of 
Christianity unencumbered with the traditions of the past. 
Even if it should appear, as we think it will, that, in their 
desire to give up everything untrustworthy, they have yielded 
much which is as good as ever it was, they will none the less 
have rendered an incalculable service to our dogmatizers and 
literalists, — to those whose very believing is an offence, and 
whose very faith in the Bible and in Christ is a distrust of 
God, the ever-living and the ever-near. In this way we ex- 
plain to ourselves our interest in a book which involves so 
much negation: We cannot think, with some, that the dif- 
ference consists simply in guarded statements and an appear- 
ance of reverence and of deference, in the choice of hints and 
sotto voces instead of broad and outspoken denials; the ex- 
planation lies beneath the surface, in the spiritual condition 
rather than in the mental peculiarities or rhetorical habits of 
the writers. Believers may for the time perplex and mis- 
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lead ; but they will not destroy any man’s faith. Indeed, our 
confidence in the future of Christianity has been strengthened 
by these reviewers and essayists far beyond any help supplied 
by Paley and Lardner. 

2. Another impression made by these recent inquiries 
relates to the desire entertained perhaps by many, though 
yielded to as yet by few, to be gathered for the sake of rest 
and definiteness within one or another of the recognized 
enclosures of Christendom, — into some Church made visible 
by articles to which the clergy at least are required to as- 
sent. In this volume we have, as it seems to us, fresh proof, 
if any were needed, that such a church does in fact, however 
much it may nominally propose, secure no more real uni- 
formity, no more rest from discussion, amongst those who 
are alive to Christian truth and diligent students of Scrip- 
ture, than is practically attained by the company of local 
churches, each built upon the One Foundation which is laid, 
each independent of the other so far as any legislation touch- 
ing dogma or discipline is concerned, each taught not of men 
but of Christ, but all laboring together to overcome evil with 
good, to uplift the fallen, to convert the sinful, to comfort 
and elevate the poor. Christ will keep his own. They will 
not wander far or long from him. They will, however, inter- 
pret his words, each man according to his inward necessity ; 
but even these various interpretations, where a true Chris- 
tian freedom of development is enjoyed, will grow more and 
more at one. The Church of Christ is made up of all those 
who believe in and love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 
It is an historical body. It is a visible body. It passes down 
more or less formally, but always by inward spiritual succes- 
sion and generation, from age to age; not of this world, it is 
in this world ; our Puritan forefathers did not leave it behind 
them when they left England and Episcopacy, — they brought 
it with them in their hearts, and they embodied it in Congre- 
gationalism or Independency ; and those who have ceased to 
be Calvinists have not thereby cut themselves off from the 
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body of Christ ; they are just as much in the visible Church 
as those are, certainly, who are distinguished only by accept- 
ing Articles which are rendered wholly nugatory by an 
exceeding latitude of interpretation, — Articles in which the 
Calvinist finds Calvinism, the Arminian Arminianism, and 
which, according to the Hssayist upon a “ National Church,” 
allow us great latitude in settling the canon of Scripture and 
the meaning of inspiration. If we only have the thing sig- 
nified, the sign will take care of itself. If we are in Christ, 
we are in the Church. Christ has never been divided. There 
never was and there never will be but One Church. Peter 
will go to the circumcision, Paul to the uncircumcision, and 
Paul will reprove Peter when he is to be blamed ; but they 
are both true disciples of Christ, called Christians first in the 
very Antioch which was the scene of their controversy, and, 
though by different ways, they are both advancing to the 
same end. 

A great deal is said by a certain class of theologians, in our 
day, about a visible and historic Church, and the folly and 
wickedness of separating from it ; but those who so speak are 
false to their own doctrine, instead of accepting the Church 
which is, undivided and indivisible, the Body of Christ, those 
who are in the faith and love of Christ; they detach a por- 
tion of this body, distinguished from the remainder by cer- 
tain peculiarities of doctrine or ritual, and say, Here is the 
Church, and then begin to lament over the sins and mis- 
fortunes of separatists. Why will they flyin the face of 
fact, neglect the testimony of history, turn a deaf ear to what 
the Spirit saith unto the churches, and lose. the comfortable 
persuasion that communion with Christ has proved stronger 
and more enduring than the accidents of opinion or of rit- 
ual? Romanism, Lutheranism, Calvinism, Methodism, Swe- 
denborgianism, Unitarianism, Quakerism, have not in fact 
taken men out of the Church, because they have not taken 
them out of Christ. Many are excluded from Christian pul- 
pits here on the ground of unsound Christian opinions, of 
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whom only the hardiest bigotry will maintain that they will not 
be welcomed to heaven. On their way to heaven, and now 
in Christ, what must that be which calls itself the Church 
of the Redeemer, and yet excludes them? There can be only 
one answer. Crying out against schism, it is schismatic, — 
crying out against dissent, it is dissenting. We love to think 
not of the Church which is to be, but of the Church which 
is, —of the dissensions and denominationalisms of Chris- 
tians as having only a subjective importance; where some 
see huge walls reaching from earth almost up into the heay- 
. ens, (the time is going by when men are ready to say “ quite 
up,”) we can see only slight partitions for the convenience 
of the day and hour, and when the foremost thinkers in all 
sects are so much at one as they are now, as indeed is 
freshly evinced by this remarkable volume, we marvel that 
any clear-sighted person can raise with any enthusiasm a 
denominational standard, or leave the company of Christians 
into which he was born, so long as he can abide with them 
in Christ. Christianity must needs work itself out in the 
thought of Christendom, in the most various ways; but it 
does not cease to be Christianity whilst these processes, 
sometimes extending through many centuries, are going for- 
ward. Romanism, Protestantism, Calvinism, Methodism, and 
the rest, are inevitable. They come at a certain stage of 
human thinking. The only cure for anything extravagant 
in them is to have them. They do not destroy the Christian 
life for the time, any more than a curable and self-limited 
disease destroys the life of the body. So far as they are 
sicknesses, they demand kindly treatment; not expulsion 
from the common home, but care and counsel init. Christ 
does not cast them out. He says, “ All who are not against 
us are for us.” His visible body includes all the sects that 
build upon him, however variously. 

In a discourse, as graceful in style as it is wise and genial 
and truly catholic in spirit, preached by Bishop Burgess of 
Maine at the reordination of Rev. Dr. Huntington, we find 
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the following sentences: “ It is the possession of such a prom- 
ise, that must make the Church a visible body, with actual 
succession through successive ages. Apart frem every ques- 
tion of the mode and order of such succession, it is itself a 
necessity. For an accidental incorporation, a mere accumu- 
lation of individual minds, drawn together by affinities of 
belief and community of sentiment, without designation from 
beyond themselves, without relations to the past or the fu- 
ture, cannot collectively represent a promise like this. The 
promise was given at a certain period; it must come down 
from that period. It was given through certain persons; it 
must come down from those persons. It was fastened to 
certain seals; it must be attended by those seals. It was 
given to those who first received it and to their children ; 
it cannot fail to continue along the line of parentage and 
descent.” Now here is an admirable description of the 
Church which is in all its branches, provided for the most 
part with what are commonly reckoned seals, though under 
various forms, according to the different interpretations of 
the Scriptures concerning them ;— some accepting Episcopal, 
others Presbyterian, others Congregational ordination ; some 
receiving the Supper as a real presence, others as the symbol 
of a real presence; some practising adult baptism, others 
infant baptism ; some practising confirmation, others admis- 
sion to the outward communion by covenant ;— all striving 
to be true at once to the letter of Scripture, the usage of the 
early Church, and the mind of Jesus and the Spirit. And 
even though what are ordinarily esteemed to be the only 
seals are wanting, are we prepared to say that the Church is 
wanting? When we baptize the children of Christians, do 
we thereby admit them to the Church, or do we only signify 
that they were born into the Church? Do we make them 
children of God, or do we signify that they are children of 
God, and can be no other, whether as obedient or as prodi- 
gal? “Because ye are sons,” says Paul, “God has shed 
abroad in your hearts the Spirit of his dear Son.” Shall we 
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say that the Quakers, regarding Baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per amongst the transient things of the Gospel, but filled 
with the Spirit, are not in the Church; or shall we rather 
affirm, with the first Protestant, St. Paul, in his second letter 
to Timothy, “‘ Nevertheless, the foundation of God standeth 
sure, having this seal.” ‘ The Lord knoweth them that are 
his.” And, “ Let every one that nameth the name of Christ 
depart from iniquity.” 

In the excellent sermon from which we have quoted, a sad 
picture is drawn of the disastrous effects of the introduction 
into the Church of the doctrine of a salvation not for man as 
man, but for the chosen as chosen. We believe, with the 
preacher, that Calvinism has brought with it many desola- 
tions, though we think that he greatly misreads the history 
of Christianity when he traces to this form of religious opin- 
ion the loss of the “ conception of a Church that can compre- 
hend within itself any considerable diversity of judgment, of 
character, and of practice.” The Church parted with that 
conception as early as the time of the Council at Nicea. It 
was in danger of parting with it when Paul asked, “Is 
Christ divided?” Because we have Paul, Apollos, Cephas, 
is Christ divided? Like human innocence, it was one of the 
first things lost, — and it, or something better, will be one of 
the last things regained. “That they may be one,” prayed 
Jesus, and “ that the world may believe that Thou hast sent 
me.” The two things will go together. But desolating as 
Calvinism has proved, it has been also an unspeakable bless- 
ing. It has saved Christianity from becoming a mere ritual- 
ism or statute religion; it has emphasized the distinction 
between the called and the chosen, —those to whom the 
opportunity of the Gospel is only an opportunity, and those 
who somehow lay hold upon eternal life; it has not yet 
done all its work ;. it will last as long as it ought to last; it 
cannot be suppressed or thrust into the background ; there is 
no refuge from it; “ the securities of the ancient fellowship, 
of the liturgies of ages, of the apostolic episcopacy, and of the 
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Catholic creeds,” will not serve; Faith and Reason are our 
only deliverers ; Scripture and the experience of Christians, 
the Word and the Spirit, must settle the great controversy 
between the Calvinist and the Arminian, and meanwhile 
they must be told that Christ is not divided, and that if they 
are in Christ they are not divided. We believe that the 
Church is steadily approaching a unity in truth and spirit, 
but we do not believe that Christians are approaching to an 
assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of the Anglican sect. 

We hope that the “ Essays and Reviews” will receive a 
careful perusal from all our readers who are interested in 
religious discussions, and before whose minds the questions 
therein moved and handled have been fairly brought. There 
are intimations of doubt, on the part of some of the writers, 
which may pain and perplex for a season ; but a little reflec- 
tion will suffice to show that these are only the reactions of 
minds, eager to be true in all things, against undue restraint, 
or, perhaps, rather apparent than real scepticisms. We are 
sure that the thoughtful reader will find nothing, even in the 
paper by Professor Powell, that will shake his faith in the 
miracles of the New Testament, or engage him ‘in the hope- 
less attempt to wrench the beautiful story of that Divine 
Benevolence from its setting in the Gospels. Unduly de- 
pendent no longer upon flesh and blood, the soul shall be 
taught by the Father in heaven, and the old promise shall 
be as good as ever, —‘“ The Spirit shall lead you into all 
Truth.” E. 
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THE appearance of a new edition of the King’s Chapel 
Liturgy suggests an opportunity of calling attention to the 
book itself, and to the order of public service which is laid 
down in it, — an order that has been successfully maintained 
through the entire period of our Unitarian history in New 
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England, and by one of the oldest and most venerable 
churches bearing that distinctive name. The present edition 
has been prepared at the particular request and for the use 
of the East Church in Salem. It is printed in the best style 
of the Cambridge press, giving almost unmistakable evidence 
of the taste and pains of the publishers, and will compare 
favorably with the finest English editions of the Common 
Prayer. 

If ever a body of Christian believers needed devotional 
aids and stimulants to awaken aspiration and kindle the 
higher sentiments, it is the people called Unitarian. They 
inherit historically the Puritan prejudices and forms, while 
their later convictions deny the Puritan exclusiveness and 
iconoclastic zeal. These old methods and new doctrines 
stand in obvious, if not irreconcilable contrast, and are strik- 
ingly out of harmony with each other. It is the vain attempt 
to “ put new wine into old bottles” and preserve the wine. 
Catholic and liberal ideas which the Unitarian now professes, 
and on which, no doubt, he prides himself too highly, may 
result, as they naturally will, in genial and benevolent lives, 
but they are not so sure to nurture the devout feelings and 
affections which underlie all vital and genuine faith. Con- 
sequently his new convictions, requiring harmonious expres- 
sion, and his old, inherited forms of worship, stern and in- 
flexible in their nature, have never blended kindly together, 
and the charge preferred so often against the coldness of 
Unitarian churches finds here a philosophical reason as well 
as a practical difficulty. 

At the very best, Congregational forms are cold and mea- 
gre and one-sided. Everything — the entire success of each 
Sunday’s ministration — depends on the minister ; the people . 
have no voice in it, and are apt to feel and take no part in it, 
and the whole service, lacking so essentially the sympathy 
that is only excited by uniting both parties in actual partici- 
pation, as well as in silent consent, is liable to fail of its 
object, and leave behind it no warm, satisfying, uniform, or 
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abiding impression. Why not manfully confess what we feel 
and lament? Our “Amen” is not the hearty “ So be it” 
that we long to realize, and yet always miss. Who feels it 
and utters it in its true sense, as an expression of the fulness 
and satisfaction that his worship has brought? Who does 
not ask for more sentiment in the worship of the sanctuary, 
for greater variety and richness in the order of the services ? 

Experience ought to make us ready to grant that a litur- 
gical order will meet and remedy many defects in the Congre- 
gational. Many a person with Unitarian ideas and sym- 
pathies goes to an Episcopal church for the sake of the ser- 
vice. He does this without much expectation or chance of 
any other edification, willing to give up for that alone the 
better preaching and more liberal tendencies of other com- 
munions. If the new wine is not to be wasted, the sugges- 
tion of new bottles is not untimely. 

In the division of the old Congregational body, the Uni- 
tarian portion was the least Puritanic, and absorbed most of 
the liberal and esthetic culture of the time. Its doctrine 
was catholic, its theory of life genial and humane. In its 
ideas it came nearer any other church than the one it left. 
In its history, up to the present hour, it has been more faith- 
ful to these than to its old traditions. Why not seek to 
reconcile its external order to its inward convictions ? 

There is a grace, variety, beauty, and fulness in the ‘* Book 
of Prayer” that we have named, that ought long ago to have 
gained it a place in our churches and made it a household 
treasure at our firesides. It has in it the elements of satis- 
factory worship and reading, that we want so much at our 
public and private altars. It is in keeping with our religious 
ideas, and does not contradict the graceful proprieties and 
reverent ways which, under the teaching of those ideas, we 
have come to demand from our ministers and in our houses 
of prayer. Our own inquiries, followed through some years 
of experience, have grown into convictions, and now we can- 
not help the persuasion that an order of service, according 
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to this Book, or similar to it, would gradually kindle a new 
spirit of devotion in our churches and in our hearts. In 
saying this, we do not overlook those personal and interior 
exercises of religion which are the vitalities of all worship, 
and without which no outward forms will avail, as they can- 
not take their place in the heart of the worshipper. But no 
man can safely retire upon these alone. Certain seasons and 
forms demand recognition by the most spiritual mind. They 
are the devotional aids which even such a mind cannot do 
without and keep up its spirituality. Forms, and stated forms, 
are intimately related to the free and spontaneous life of the 
soul. Nothing is more common or more sad than the slow 
and utter dying out of inward religion, when all formal re- 
ligion has been renounced and cast aside as worthless. By 
putting our heart’s faith or love into expression, into word or 
deed, they come back to us in greater distinctness and force, 
increasing the sum and intensity of our inmost life. That is 
the natural action of appropriate forms of worship. We need 
those forms in order to a worship such as the Saviour en- 
joined, that shall be paid “in spirit and in truth.” And we 
need the best, those nearest in harmony with our spiritual 
wants and our own distinctive theological ideas. Our judg- 
ment is individual, and we put in that qualification when 
giving it to our readers. We may think that the Chapel 
Liturgy has suffered from over-pruning, and is less positive 
in its character than it ought to be, and might have been, ex- 
cept for the great sensitiveness of the early editors towards 
certain expressions, which, they feared, might bear a Trini- 
tarian sense. But admitting this possible criticism, it is 
otherwise worthy of all commendation, and without bringing 
it into comparison with the Episcopal Common Prayer, and 
considering the people for whose use it was arranged, there 
is no book so good, so beautiful, or complete. There are a 
few other books of a liturgical nature which deserve men- 
tion, of greater or less merit, and, wherever adopted, have 
proved acceptable and successful. Among these are the 
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“Book of Worship” by Mr. Clarke, the “ Christian Lit- 
urgy”’ by Dr. Hedge, and the “ Service-Book”’ by Professor 
Huntington, which, during his ministry, made the evening 
worship of the College Chapel so attractive and impressive. 
But their individual merits, which they certainly possessed, 
if combined together, would leave the Liturgy ‘of King’s 
Chapel alone in its superiority and general completeness. 
This stands by itself as altogether the best fitted for the 
purposes of Unitarian worship. 

After all that we hear about the freedom and spontaneity 
of Congregational worship, it still remains a question whether 
the Episcopal form is not more flexible and inspiring. Cer- 
tainly it must be admitted that the Book of Common Prayer 
takes a wider range and meets a larger variety of conditions 
than any single clergyman, however gifted and however fur- 
nished, can possibly survey and answer to in his weekly pulpit 
ministrations. He is happy in meeting individual occasions. 
The Liturgy meets many, perhaps all. The latter gains in 
general edification, where the former gains in special impres- 
siveness. The choice lies between these two methods. And 
here a liberal mind cannot long hesitate, and the order that 
is most comprehensive must prevail over that which is simply 
effective. By every argument of taste and sentiment, the 
Unitarian is drawn towards a liturgical worship. His ten- 
dencies to-day are in the direction of his sympathies, which 
contradict his traditions and history. The Church which his 
Puritan fathers forsook, and not the Church which they built, 
is the one to which he now inclines. There also are his in- 
tellectual brethren, those who are following his own lines of 
thought, and whose theological problems are the same that 
he himself is trying to solve. The preaching that suits him 
best he finds in the sermons of Maurice and Kingsley and 
Robertson. The spiritual heroism that looks Biblical diffi- 
culties in the face, and promises to help his own inquiries in 
the same direction, he finds in men called “ Churchmen,” 
holding livings in the Establishment and professorships in 
Oxford. 
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There must be some reason for these affinities of sentiment 
and thought. Generous thinking and graceful forms are 
always in sympathetic agreement, and he who possesses one 
would naturally gravitate to the other. And over all refined 
and sensitive minds, a worship that generations have hallowed 
is peculiarly sacred and impressive. It is a grand thought 
that we are praying with a great multitude of believers, 
breathing the same confessions, supplicating the same mer- 
cies, singing the same chants of thanksgiving and praise. 

D. C. 
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FREAKS OF MEMORY. 


PRIESTLEY is said to have read a book which he wrote himself 
without discovering for some time who the author was. We easily 
credit the story of one who wrote so much and never half digested 
his own matter. Whately reports a case of recovery from apoplexy 
of a man who had forgotten the last ten years of his life, while all the 
previous portion was as fresh as ever. A leaf had been torn out of 
the book. The following cases, cited by the same writer, illustrate 
the doctrine that the impressions of childhood are never lost, though 
overlaid by after experiences, —a doctrine encouraging to teachers 
who have dull or intractable scholars. A fever patient who for years 
had been idiotic, though she was not born so, was made rational by 
that stage of the fever which ordinarily produces insanity. She 
knew her former companions and acquaintances, and talked ration- 
ally with them again. This would seem to illustrate Mr. Wilkinson’s 
doctrine, who proposes Spiritualism as a cure for insanity because it 
produces insanity. What makes sane men mad he thinks may make 
mad men sane. Whately cites two other cases of the revival of the 
knowledge of language. A bricklayer in London fell from a scaffold 
and hurt his brain. They carried him to the hospital, where he could 
not be made to speak a word of English, but talked a jargon which 
the doctors could not understand. One of the nurses who was a 
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Welshwoman found he was talking Welsh. A man of French par- 
entage, who settled in England when a boy, grew up English, and 
forgot his French. But he had a fever, in the delirium of which he 
forgot his English, and could only sputter French, insisting all the 
while that he was only sixteen years old. We wonder whether any 
such concussion of brain would bring back the Greek and Latin of 
college graduates, some of whom seem to have less after leaving col- 
lege than before entering. 

Mr. Webster, in his great speech in reply to Hayne, is said to have 
described his own consciousness, not as identical with, but analogous 
to, the cerebral excitement of fever. All that he had read and 
learned came to him and stood out with bright objectiveness, ready 
to be used without the least effort at remembrance. It was as if the 
whole treasure-house of memory was astir and alive, everything 
coming spontaneously into its place. Such was the result of the ex- 
citement of the hour on the tremendous enginery of that immense 
galvanic battery, the brain of Daniel Webster. It seems a pity 
that in the seventh of March speech the same process could not have 
been repeated, when some things once known seem to have been 
entirely forgotten. 

These instances show the absurdity of the popular notion, that a 
great memory is incompatible with great powers otherwise, — a 
maxim which we have often heard quoted by college dunces. Mem- 
ory, other things being the same, depends upon brain-life, — the more 
active the brain, the more ready and vivid the memory. 

Sir William Hamilton, whom we have once quoted before on this 
subject, tells some huge stories in his lectures on memory. Ben 
Jonson could not only repeat all he had ever written, but Whole 
books that he had read. If we had his faculty, we should pray to 
be delivered from the full exercise of it. Niebuhr in his youth was 
employed in one of the public offices of Denmark, where, part of a 
book of accounts having been lost, he restored it from his recollection. 
Seneca complains of old age, because he cannot, as he once did, re- 
peat two thousand names in the order they were read to him; and 
he avers that on one occasion, when at his studies, two hundred un- 
connected verses having been pronounced by the different pupils of 
his preceptor, he repeated them in a reversed order, proceeding from 
the last to the first uttered. 

In our days we have learning made easy, — altogether too eacy 
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sometimes. We disparage already a “ verbal memory,” and “getting 
things by rote.” We read novels in rocking-chairs, or skim them 
rather, — grow restless under sermons that tax our attention very 
much. A quick and retentive memory, both of words and things, is 
an invaluable treasure, and may be had by any one who will take the 
pains. Theodore Parker, when in the Divinity School, had a notion 
that his memory was defective and needed looking after, and he had 
an immense chronological chart hung up in his room, and tasked him- 
self to commit the contents, — all the names and dates from Adam 
and the year one down through Nimrod, Ptolemy Soter, Heliogaba- 
lus, and the rest. 

Our verbal memory soonest fails us, unless we attend to it and keep 
it in fresh order. A child will commit and recite verbatim easier 
than an adult, and girls easier than boys. To keep the verbal mem- 
ory fresh, it is capital exercise to study and acquire new languages, or 
commit and treasure up choice passages, making them a part of our 
mental wealth. 

“T have forgotten more than you ever knew,” said a boaster once, 
in contempt of another. 

“Perhaps so,” was the answer, “and if you could forget some 
other things that J know it might be for your peace of mind here- 
after.” Wisely to forget is often a more difficult thing than to re- 
member. There are some things that most people fain would rub 
out, and for which we may implore the Lord to pour his soothing 
Lethe over the soul. 8. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN MEN AND ANIMALS. 


Ir has puzzled the philosophers to find it out. Plato’s “two- 
legged animal without feathers” does not hold, for some creatures, 
plainly not men, have neither feathers nor four legs. That man has 
reason, and animals only instinct, is not universally true, for some 
animals reason about as well as some men. A horse we heard of 
would jump into his master’s oat-field in the night, and jump back 
again into the pasture before morning to escape detection. And a 
dog who followed three hunters was sent back after their hats, which 
they had left upon the ground in taking aim at a deer. The dog put 
one of the smaller hats into the largest one, and the smallest into 
that, and brought them all three at once, and so saved himself the 
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labor of several journeys, making one instead of three. See much to 
the same effect in Buffon’s Natural History, showing at least a quasi 
reason, and not mere instinct. “Man,” you say, “ has a moral sense.” 
Some men you mean. The moral sense of the Bushman and the Pat- 
agonian has hardly yet been discovered. Man is immortal, we say 
again, — and here the annihilationists dispute us. Only good men, 
they say, are immortal. The bad die out, and even our brother Fer- 
nald gives them over to destruction, — all but an infinitesimal soul- 
germ. 

Two things distinguish men from animals, and they sound odd when 
put together, — the faculty of improvement and the faculty of laugh- 
ing. If some men have not a moral sense, yet there are no men in 
whom it may not be awakened and developed, and this is the proof 
and the earnest of immortality. Moreover animals never laugh. Men 
only have that faculty, showing how high and sacred it was designed 
to be. If, instead of being like the crackling of thorns under a pot, it 
were always the placid diffusion of benevolent feeling, or the rolling 
out of billowy and contagious joy, laughter would be essentially human, 
and the worthy distinction of an immortal being. S. 


QUADRILATERAL TRIANGLES. 


WE remember a classmate, a tall, promising youth, with large organ 
of language, — now, we believe, a minister of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, — who got up in the recitation-room and tried to define a 
quadrilateral triangle. He hitched and boggled at his definition. 

“ You may draw it on the board,” said Professor Totten, gravely. 
He went to the board and drew quadrangles, pentangles, and poly- 
angles, but never a triangle having four sides. We hope if he sees 
this he will pardon us for revealing the secrets of the recitation-room, 
but he may be comforted in the fact that older people all their lives 
long are working at just such problems, both in religion and morals, 
and never getting any nearer the solution. In theology the problem 
of the Trinity is precisely similar; in morals, the woman question. 
Is woman equal to man? That can be settled when we determine 
whether a triangle is equal to a square, or when we can tell how a 
square circle can be described. Woman is the image of the Divine 
Love. Man is the image of the Divine Reason. Woman is good- 
ness. Man is truth. Not solely or exclusively, but in man reason 
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dominates affection and keeps it in shape. In woman affection domi- 
nates reason and keeps it warm. Man goes to his work in lines 
straight as the arrow to the target. Woman goes to hers in curves 
and spirals, and those wavy with the tremblements of love. If man 
had made the world, the rivers would have been Dutch canals with 


rows of windmills along the banks to grind the corn, and there would 


have been no hills, but only level plains, ready for the railroads and 
the cars to snort over them. If woman had made it, there would 
have been rills brought into all the gardens, and we should go to mill 
in pleasure carriages and over Prospect mountain and around through 
Harmony grove. 

Woman’s process of induction is her own, though quite as unerring 
as that of man. She reaches her conclusions by her intuitions. Man 
reaches his through a lengthening and drudging logic. Woman feels 
the truth, or Cassandra-like she visions it. Man argues, sweats over 
it, hammers it into shape on anvils. Woman besets a falsity as the 
trade-winds beset an iceberg. On it comes floating from the poles, 
crushing steamers and whale-ships; but it gets in possession of the 
soft-fingered tropics, and grows beautifully less, and trickles off and 
disappears in summer seas. Man builds breastworks, saps and 
undermines, surrounds the falsehood with batteries, blows at it with 
theological saltpetre. Dr. Pond exemplifies one process. Mrs. Stowe 
the other. The powder-logic is the more noisy ; the breeze logic is 
the more effectual. And whether goodness is equal to truth, whether 
a curve is equal to an angle, whether the sun-warmth is equal to the 
sunlight, are problems worthy of our excellent friend who worked at 
the quadrilateral triangle, and is now trying the same method in the- 
ology. 8. 


MUSIC BY STEAM. 


THERE is nothing new under the sun. Eight hundred years before 
Fulton watched the steam of the teakettle, Gerbert, the most learned 
man at the close of the tenth century, and finally Pope, under the 
title of Silvester II., had discovered the power of steam. But that 
was a religious age, rather than mechanical and commercial, and so 
the invention was put to religious uses, and steam was made to play 
the organ. Thus we have it described in Milman’s foot-notes to his 
Latin Christianity, Vol. II. p. 419. 
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“Tpse Gebertus fecit arte mechanica horologium et organa hydrau- 
lica, ubi mirum in modum, per aque calefacte violentiam, implet 
ventus emergens concavitatem barbiti, et per multos foratiles tractus 
aerez fistule modulatos clamores emittunt.” 

“This Gebert made, by mechanic art, a horologue and an hydrau- 
lic organ, where in a wonderful manner, through the force of water 
made hot, the wind emerging filled the cavity of the instrument and 
drawn through many small holes, brass pipes were made to emit 
melodious sound.” 

The writer does not say that the invention was used in the worship 
of the Church, though very likely it was. The sermons and prayers, 
too, in some churches, might be got up in the same way, where the 
volume of sound is the principal thing required, and so the pulpit 
machinery and that of the choir might all go by steam. 

It was fortunate for Fulton and Watt that they did not live eight 
centuries ago. Gerbert, instead of being honored for his inventions, 
was accused of magic and complicity with the Devil. This was said 
of him after he died. 

“ Homagium diabolo fecit et male finivit.” 

“ He did homage to the Devil and ended miserably.” 
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Lectures on Logic. By Str Witt1AM Hamiton, Bart., Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. Edited 
by Rev. Henry L. Mansel, L.L. D. and John Veitch, M.A. Boston: 
Gould and Lincoln. — Sir William Hamilton’s Lectures on Meta- 
physics are known to the American public in the splendid volume 
which Messrs. Gould and Lincoln issued last year. The present 
volume on Logic comprises the concluding portion of the Biennial 
course which was given and repeated, with slight alterations, from 
1836 to 1856, the time during which Sir William occupied the Pro- 
fessorial chair in the University of: Edinburgh. These Lectures on 
Logic, with the appendix and index, occupy 714 pages of fair paper 
and type. The amount of labor and learning which they evince is 
almost incredible, and it is most encouraging to know that such books 
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as these are in demand, especially when men need so much to study 
and practise the laws and methods of clear thinking and sound 
reasoning. Ss. 


Historical Pictures Retouched. A Volume of Miscellanies in Two 
Parts. Part I. Studies. Part II. Fancies. By Mrs. Dati, Author 
of “ Woman’s Right to Labor.” Boston: Walker, Wise, and Com- 
pany. — These sketches are beautifully printed, and make a neat 
volume of 400 pages. The “ Studies,” or historical sketches, which 
we read with the most interest, are twelve in number, — “ pictures ” 
in each of which some woman of ancient or modern times is the cen- 
tral figure, around which other characters are grouped ; sometimes in 
a very few pages giving a vivid portraiture of the spirit and manners 
of their times. We read with none the less interest when not agree- 
ing with the writer, as we certainly do not in her criticisms upon Mr. 
Kingsley’s Hypatia, and in her estimate of the Countess Matilda. 
The portrait of Aspasia is drawn with admirable skill. Mrs. Dall’s 
style is exceedingly pure and graceful, and her studies have made 
her familiar with the background and by-ways of history. The 
reader will find her Pictures a very pleasant and readable volume, 
and, if his knowledge of history is growing dull, he will find some of 
its periods retouched and made bright again. S. 


A Comprehensive Dictionary of the English Language. By Joseru 
E. Worcester, LL. D. Revised, with Important Additions. Boston : 
Swan, Brewer, and Tileston. — This new Dictionary of Dr. Worcester 
is designed as a manual where the large quarto, either on account of 
size or expensiveness, may not come into popular use. It is a large 


octavo of double columns, comprising about 600 pages of fair paper 
and clear type. It is a combination of the two former octavo diction- 
aries of the author, carefully revised. The first was published in 1830, 
known as the “ Comprehensive Dictionary ;” the last in 1855, en- 
titled “A Pronouncing, Explanatory, and Synonymous Dictionary of 
the English Language,” being an enlargement of the other. The 
present retains all the excellences of the two former, and bears 
throughout the indications of the author’s thoroughness, diligence, and 
care. Besides the common words of the English language it has 
numerous technical terms, words obsolete or antiquated but which 
still occur in the course of common reading, provincialisms, American- 
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isms, and words from foreign languages which are often used. These 
are all carefully discriminated. There are also notices of synonymes, 
brief but very important to perfect precision in the use of words. 

There are about thirty pages of introductory matter, on the sounds 
of the letters, on orthoepy, and orthography, with a list of words 
variously spelt, and a brief history of the formation of the English 
language. The appendix contains the vocabularies of proper names 
which were in the former dictionaries, a collection of words and 
phrases often quoted from foreign languages, and an account of the 
principal heroes and deities in ancient fabulous history. 

The excellence of Dr. Worcester’s dictionaries over all others now 
in use consists in his clear and discriminating notation, in which all the 
shades of the vowel-sounds are unmistakably known, in the confor- 
mation of his orthography and orthoepy to the best living usage, in the 
precision and exhaustive range of his definitions, and in the indispen- 
sable vocabularies of proper names. It is highly gratifying to know 
that his dictionaries are having a wider and wider circulation, and 
that his quarto has reached the twenty-fifth thousand. S. 


Ethica ; or an Outline of Moral Science for Students and Reflect- 
ing Men. By Joun H. Stinson. New York: A. B. Kitson. — A 
volume of 100 pages, involving a discussion of the most important 
subjects in moral philosophy. In so brief a space it can only supply 
hints and suggestions. 8. 


The Philosophy of Natural History. By Joun Ware, M. D. 
Prepared on the Plan, and retaining Portions, of the Work of Wit- 
LIAM SMELLIE, Member of the Antiquarian and Royal Societies of 
Edinburgh. Boston: Brown and Taggard. 1860.— Smellie’s Nat- 
ural History has borne the test of time. It has that abundant life 
which passes into new forms, and, conserving all that is still true 
and valuable, takes to itself fresh material and perpetuates the old 
in the new. This book, although admirably fitted for use in schools, 
has an interest far beyond a mere school manual. E. 


Odd People ; being a Popular Description of Singular Races of 
Men. By Captain Mayne Rem, Author of “The Desert Home,” 
&c. With Illustrations. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1860.— 
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Captain Reid has again put the young people largely in his debt by 
a book which, in this case, certainly is entertaining without being 
sensational, and really instructive. It will be deservedly a great 
favorite. E. 


Brief Biographies. By Samurt Smixes, author of “ Self-Help,” 
and “ Life of George Stephenson.” With Steel Portraits. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 1860.— Mr. Smiles has made an exceedingly 
interesting and instructive book, — selecting some characters as 
examples, and others as warnings, and always writing with great 
simplicity and earnestness. It is especially a book for the young, 
but their elders will turn to it with pleasure, for the satisfaction of 
their curiosity about our modern notabilities in art, science, and litera- 
ture. It deserves, and will receive, we are sure, the heartiest wel- 
come and commendation. The portraits add much to the value of 
the beautifully printed volume. E. 


The Odes of Horace. Translated into English Verse, with a Life 
and Notes. By Tueopore Martin. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
1860. — Certainly it is a significant instance of earthly immortality 
that Horace should have reached the “blue and gold.” The Life 
and the translation are both admirable; all the more so because the 
one is not an extravagant eulogium, and the other is purged from 
certain defilements which, had Horace lived in our day, he would not 
have suffered upon his pages. E. 


PAMPHLETS. 


A Comparative View of the Gospels, with an Introduction intended 
to further their Illustration ; the Law of Nature, of Society, and of 
God, including the Innate Principles of Preservation, Propagation, 
and Perpetuation, considered ; together with the Doctrine of Election, 
Predestination, and the Trinity ; to which is added an Appendix, as 
further illustrative of the General Subject. By a Layman. New 
York: Thomas Holman. 

A Short Treatise on the Second Appearing of Christ in and through 
the Order of the Female. By ¥. W. Evans, of New Lebanon, N. Y. 
Boston: Bazin and Chandler. 
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